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Tue proceedings in Parliament have been more animated, and of a 
more varied interest. 

National education, or rather the miserable ignorance of great 
masses of the people and a small beginning towards amendment, 
have been the subject of a remarkable debate in the House of 
Commons. It originated with an exposition by Lord Asuiey, of 
the actual state of the people, masterly in its plain and matter-of- 
fact impressiveness. ‘The facts are of a class which have been 
familiar to the observation of daily life, and which have been made 
known to the reading public by means of authentic reports; yet, 


‘grouped together in Lord Asuey’s exposition, the effect is appal- 


ling. On examining: his data, this will be found to be, without 
exaggeration, the state of the matter. ‘Thousands of children are 
born yearly amid poverty and vice: to many of them there is no 
access to inform them of their own condition; the bulk are never 
taught ; and with those who have some kind of tuition, or what is 
intended for such, it is so utterly worthless that in very many cases 
it must go for nothing: the circumstances of parents are such— 
with their own ignorance, their necessities, bad dwellings, unavoid- 
able frequenting of public-houses for convenience or for actual 
business, (as payment of wages,) and the untaught obedience to 
their own instincts—that instead of being examples to their child- 
ren, they become their tutors in vice ; and so the circle goes round. 
Children are precocious in depravity ; squalid indulgence is the 
be-all and end-all of maturity ; the vigour of manhood is sapped, 
the delicacy of woman is violated; and the population of great part 
of our large towns, and it is to be feared of the country districts, 
consists of hordes whose only distinction from the savage is a more 
recondite knowledge of depravity and the more abject filth of in-door 
life shut from the purifying elements. Lord Asuiey proposed no plan 
for teaching those unhappy races to know their foul disfigurement ; 
but threw the task on Parliament and the Crown, by moving an 
address for consideration of the subject. Somewhat unexpectedly, 
Sir James Grauam responds with announcement of two measures, 
cut and dry ; a beginning—a very minute beginning—of popular 
education. One measure consists in the establishment of district 
schools in towns, each to serve for an area of fifteen miles diameter, 
for the education of pauper children, or those whose parents are 
willing to send them. The other measure is the erection of schools 
in the manufacturing districts, at which all children employed in 
factories must attend, or they will not be allowed to work; and at 
the Same time the length of working-hours for children is cur- 
tailed. With a lay administration an ingenious attempt is com- 
bined to conciliate the Church by securing to her the super- 
vision of the schools, and Dissenters by securing to them perfect 
freedom. It will be observed, however, that the joint measure is 
limited to the education of pauper children or the like, in urban 
districts, and of children in particular employments, not including 
Roman Catholics in those employments. As a means of meeting 
the universal evil, therefore, it is obviously inadequate. It has also 
the demerit of inverting the natural procedure: it provides that 
children shall be taught, but dees not provide schoolmasters com- 
petent to teach. Now the numbers who already attend schools of 
various designations, and leara absolutely nothing after years of 
* teaching,” prove that it is of very little use to multiply the num- 
ber of scholars unless they can be effectually taught. There is no 
virtue in entering a building at stated intervals because it is called 
aschool. ‘This point was well insisted on by Lord Jonn Russet, 
But we must go deeper before much can be done: a far more effi- 
cient staff of schoolmasters, even than that which haunts Lord 
Joun RussEvx’s dreams, would do little towards the thing wapted— 
teaching the people—without a proper system of tuition. That 
should be matter of earnest attention. ‘The debate was remark- 
able for harmony of sentiment: all seemed struck with a convic- 
tion that there is a dangerous social malady to be dealt with. 
After the many nights’ profitless discussion on the state of the 
country, it seems to be unanimously resolved that “something 
inust he done” for the people; and Sir James Grauam has a 
something ready, though it is not much. 





The discussion of the Army Estimates occasioned a proposition 
by Mr. Suarman Crawrorp, to postpone them until the whole of 
the expenditure and income had been considered, with a view to 
equalizing the national resources and burdens. In terms, there 
is an appearance of plausibility about it; but it is one which 
all Ministries, and indeed all people but closet men, see to be 
impracticable— stopping the wheels of Government. Reductions, 
proposed at proper times, can be made without arresting the entire 
machine at once. And in this case reductions have actually been 
made, and more are coming; so that there was no particular call 
for the special motion. Of course it came to nothing. 

Another idle question was raised on the Estimates: Lord Joun 
Russet drew attention to the Duke of WeLiineTon’s occupation 
of two posts, that of Cabinet Minister and that of Commander-in- 
chief of the Army,—a union which he pronounced “ unconstitu- 
tional”; and he clinched his arguments by quoting the opinion of 
the Duke of Wettineton himself, when giving evidence before a 
Parliamentary Committee—that the Army ought not to be under 
a Cabinet Minister, lest the Commander-in-chief should be sus- 
pected of political motives in the administration of military 
patronage. It may also be objected to the junction, that it removes 
one impediment to the too free use of the Army as an engine of 
political coercion when the Minister and the Captain are one. Sir 
Rosert Peet's justification amounts to this: the case is not utterly 
without precedent ; it is supported by analogy, since Lords of the 
Admiralty and Masters-General of the Ordnance have sat in the 
Cabinet; and it was convenient to give the chief military post to 
the Duke of Wettineton without losing his civil services. ‘The 
answer in fact amounts to nothing. The objection taken by Lord 
Joun Russevx was of an abstract and perhaps a shadowy kind ; 
but it is strengthened rather than otherwise by the apologist’s 
evasion of it. The Duke’s own objection to the practice stands in 
full force against himself. What, however, became of the inquiry ? 
When Sir Roserr Peer held his peace, so did Lord Joun: was 
he satisfied ? or was the attack a mere sham, to keep up a show of 
Whig vigilance in the guard of the constitution ? 

The old question of “privilege” has been revived by the inde- 
fatigable attorney Ilowarp, to whom StockpAe was the cuculus 
indicator, and who finds the House of Commons a goodly store of 
damages-honey, to be got at without much difficulty in avoiding 
the sting. He has again roused the hive by attacking its servants 
on some new plea of technical injury. Government have learned 
discretion from the fate of their predecessors’ boldness; and, 
although they were high privilege men in Opposition, they seem 
now content to submit to the Law Courts. Sir Tuomas Wipe 
earned too many laurels in the former battle not to be more obsti- 
nate; and his speech evinces neither lack of resources nor of 
energy. But the subject is stale, and nothing so damps belligerent 
ardour as tedium; so WitpE was heard, without much prospect of 
rousing his hearers to action. 

The most notable conflict of the session was the debate on Mr. 
Rogsvucx’s motion for inquiry into the Afghan war. His case was 
laboriously studied and distinctly made out. He expounded the 
history of the affairs which gave rise to the war, in their geography 
and their events; rendered intelligible the known facts and broader 
inferences respecting Russian tampering with Persia and its claims on 
Westernmost India; showed how, to repulse Russia, Lord AucKLAND 
crushed his willing ally and an able warder on the rude frontier, Dost 
Manomep, and put up the puppet Susan, merely to exasperate and 
enfeeble Afghanistan ; and proved that the late Ministers, appa- 
rently to hide the testimony of their having acted against sound 
counsel explicitly given, so garbled despatches that the altered ver- 
sion in one case raised the very opposite idea of the original— 
which is “falsehood” to all intents and purposes. Lord Joun 
Russexx's defence of the Whig Foreign Office and Board of Con- 
trol consisted mainly of three ingredients,—imputation of bad ani- 
mus in Mr. Roesucx ; representations that appearances made Lord 
AvcKLAND believe the war to be necessary, while ‘India was rest- 
less in consequence of the rumours; and assertions that the show 
of vigour had tranquillized India, and had therefore answered its 
purpose. Sir Rosert Peex came to the rescue; and, satisfying 
his conscience with holding up his old protest against the 
war, he opposed the motion, because it tended to induce 
similar motions; and if Select Committees are appointed to inves- 
tigate every case of foreign dispute, the function of the Executive 
is transferred to the Representative branch. So the fear of an 
extravagant and impracticable encroachment on the part of the 
Third Estate is to prevent the people through their representatives 
from authentically learning which is right about the Afghan war, 
Pert or Russext; both conspiring to stifle the inquiry! The 
generosity of the quondam opponents of the war is extraordinary ; 
only less so than the readiness with which their old antagonists 
accept the charity. Rumour, as usual, went before with reasons 
for the stretch of magnanimity, and alleged a compact to spare 
Lord Et,ensorovas, in consideration of the shelter to be afforded 
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to Lord Aucxxanp and his associates. The official Division-list 
gives colour to the story: the majority which voted against Mr. 
Roesucx consists of the main body of adherents to either leader; 
and so close was the alliance, that the Tellers were those who 
usually act for the two parties—Sir Tuomas Fremantxe the Con- 
servative, and Mr. Turneti the Whig. The minority was curi- 
ously composed: of the 75, 62 are Conservatives—the ardent 
spirits, who are less bound to their leader for the time being than 
to the supposed interests of the party itseif; the small remainder 
being independent Liberal Members and those whom Lord Pat- 
MERSTON sueers at as “ peace-at-any-price men.” 

The Corporation of London has been roused from the slumber 
of security which it has enjoyed since it vanquished the Whigs in 
the wane of their power: Lord Brovcuam has once more held it 
up to public view as a thing to be reformed, with a thorough ex- 
posure of its evils as a preserve of antiquated abuses. The pro- 
minent charges are—defective municipal representation, extrava- 
gant expenditure, misgovernment, vexatious monopolies, and mal- 
administration of justice. The Whigs set their mark upon this 
Corporation for reform with the other Municipalities of the country ; 
but they first postponed it, on account of the difficulty of the task, 
and then relinquished the enterprise, because they were too weak 
to carry their measures, and could not face the anger of the City 
with its four Members. The present Government are in no such 
predicament ; and Lord Broveuam called on them to redeem the 
pledge of Parliament. Whether or not they mean to do any thing, 
cannot be inferred from Lord Lynpuurst’s careless desire to put 
off the question, or the Duke of Wexiineron’s wish to deliberate ; 
but the small-talk about it, which followed Lord Brovauam’s 
elaborate speech, promises little for the Conservatives in the way 
of Municipal Reform. In the mean time, the Corporation was un- 
defended : it is virtually condemned, though the workmen may not 
yet be actually set to pull down the falling structure. 








Debates and WBroceedings in Barliament. 
Nationa Epucartion. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Lord AsHLEY moved, 

“ That an humble addresss be presented to her Majesty, praying that her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into her instant and serious consi- 
deration the best means of diffusing the benefits and blessings of a moral and 
religious education among the working-classes of her people.” 

The present, he said, was a favourable time for the opinion which he 
was about to propound, when the public mind is almost equally distant 
between the two extremes, that education would be a panacea for all 
our difficulties, and that it would do nothing. To suppose that educa- 
tion would do every thing, was absurd; that it would do nothing, still 
more so— 

John Locke said, “ I think I may say that of all the men we meet with, 
nine parts in ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their educa- 
tion; it is that which makes the great difference in mankind”; whilst the 
language of Solomon was, “Train up a child in the way be should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Had any one shown any other 
means by which to attain so desirable an end? 

The growing spirit of Democracy makes it especially necessary to 
the safety of the country that the public mind should be enlightened, 
by means of a sound moral and religious education, so that the working 
classes might acquire that sober self-control which would enable them 
to govern and repress the workings of their passions. In spite, however, 
of all that had been done by the National Society and Dissenting 
bodies, there still remained a terrible wilderness of spiritual destitution. 
Lord Ashley illustrated that position by statistical figuares— 

In 1801 the population of England and Wales was 8,872,980, whilst in 1841 
the returns gave 15,906,829, showing an increase of more than 7,000 000 in 
less than half a century. Taking one-fifth of the present population, (which, 
by the way, was understating,) as the number supposed to be capable of some 
education, we should have 3,181,365. Deducting one-third from those as per- 
sons presumed to be educated at private expense, there would still remain 
2,120.910. Making a further deduction for children supposed to be in Union- 
houses of 50,000, and also deducting 10 per cent for absence and casualties, 
which would be 212,091, there would still remain 1,858,819 to be provided for 
at the public expense. Now, it appeared from tables made out by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Burgess of Chelsea, that the total number of daity scholars in con- 
nexion with the Established Church was 749,626; and from the same table it 
appeared that the total number of daily scholars in connexion with the Dis- 
senting bodies was 95,000. The total number, then, of daily scholars in Eng- 
land and Wales, was 844,626 ; leaving, without any daily instruction, 1,014,193 
persons capable of some education. The number of commitments in 1841 of 
persons of all ages, was 27,760; and of those, 11} per cent on the whole 
amount were under sixteen years of age. 

Lord Ashley quoted a great number more of local statistics, taken 
from the Reports of the Children’s Employment Commission, of the 
Factory Commissioners, and private correspondence; mainly relating 
to the large manufacturing towns and the mining districts. Of these 
we take an extract respecting Manchester, as a specimen of the facts 
set forth— 

By the Police-returns for Manchester, made up to December 1841, it ap- 
peared that 13,345 persons were taken into custody, of whom 10,208 were dis- 
charged by the Magistrates without any punishment. Of these, 3,069 were 
under twenty gen of age, and 745 were females. The return for the next six 
months, namely to July 1842, of persons taken into custody was 8,341: and 
if the whole year bore a like proportion, the number would be 16,682. Of the 
8,341 there were 5,810 males, and 2,531 females. What was the state of edu- 
cation in Manchester? He would set but little by the mere fact of reading 
and writing; but yet it should be remembered that when a child was unable to 
read, one channel of instruction was closed upon him. Of the persons so com- 
pitted, it appeared that the number who only read, or who read and wrote im- 
~ £petfecthy, bes— males, 1,999; females, 863. Of those who neither read nor wrote— 

ip ee aR ; females, 1,519; making a total of 4,617. The number of those 

rom. hee! m years of age and under twenty was 2,360; and of these 1,639 were 
Taales;gnt721 females. Take what might be called the curable portion, at ten 
nd. wher fifteen, at 665 ; of these 547 were males, and 118 females. There 
i ped by the Magistrates in the course of six months, without 
6,307 persons ; which was at the rate of 12,614 in ayear. Was it 
t crime should so abound, where there was every incentive 
Mittal? In Manchester, there were 129 pawnbrokers, 769 beer- 


















houses, 498 public-houses, 309 brothels, 119 brothels lately suppressed, 163 
houses where prostitutes are kept, 223 houses where they resort, and 763 street - 
walkers in the borough. The thieves known to reside in the borough, and who 
did nothing but steal, were 212. The persons following some lawful occupa- 
tion, but who augmented their gains by habitual violation of the law, were 
160. There were 63 houses for receiving stolen goods, and 32 others had been 
lately suppressed. Of lodging-houses, where the sexes indiscriminately slept 
together, there were 109. Another cause which tended to increase the amount 
of juvenile crime in Manchester was, that a vast number of children of tender 
years were allowed by their parents to roam through the streets, where they 
necessarily contracted the most idle and dissolute habits. The number of 
children found wandering about the streets, and restored to their parents by 
the Police, in 1836, was 8,500; and in 1840 the number so restored was 5,500. 
It was calculated, that in the borough of Manchester 1,500 children are an- 
nually added to les classes dangerouses. 

Lord Ashley gave similar accounts respecting Birmingham ; where 
the mistress of a dame-school, asked whether she gave moral and reli- 
gious instruction, said that she could not afford it at threepence a week. 
Leeds presents the same spectacle ; the juvenile depravity being seen 
in its most horrid forms— 

“* The spirit of lawless insubordination,” says Mr. Symons, the Sub-Com- 
missioner, ‘* which prevails at Leeds among the children is very manifest ; it 
is matter for painful apprehension. James Child, Inspector of Police, said, 
‘ There is a great deal of drnnkenness, especially among the young people. .. . 
I have seen children very little higher than the table at these shops.’ . . . 
‘ John Stubbs, of the Police force, confirms all the above testimony. We have 
a deal of girls on the town under fifteen, and boys who live by thieving. There 
are half-a-dozen beer-shops where none but young ones go at all; they sup- 
port these houses.’” The Reverend Mr. Livesey, minister of St. Philip’s, 
where there is a population of 24,000, almost exclusively of the labouring 
classes, stated, that ‘*the moral condition of the children was, in numerous in- 
stances, most deplorable. On Sunday afternoons it is impossible to 
pass along the highways, &c. beyond the police boundaries, without encoun- 
tering numerous groups of boys, from twelve years and upwards, gaming for 
copper coin. . The boys are early’ initiated into habits of drinking. 
But the most revolting feature of juvenile depravity is early contamination 
from the association of the sexes. ‘The outskirts of the town are absolutely 
polluted by this abomination ; nor is the veil of darkness or seclusion always 
sought by those degraded beings. Too often they are to be met in small par- 
ties, who appear to associate for the purpose of promiscuous intercourse ; their 
ages being apparently about fourteen or fifteen.” And the Reverend Mr. 
Farish adds, “ There are beer-houses attended by youths exclusively, for the 
men will not have them in the same houses with themselves.” Mr. Hugh 
Parker, Justice of the Peace, yave the pera account—“ A great propor- 
tion of the working classes are ignorant and profligate the morals of 
their children exceedingly depraved and corrupt given at a very 
early age to petty theft, swearing, and lying; during minority to drunkenness, 
debauchery, idleness, profanation the Sabbath, dog and prize fighting.” 

The like accounts were given of Wolverhampton and its neighbour- 
hood, Warrington, the Potteries, Nottingham, Sheffield—where the 
Sub-Commissioner of Inquiry into the Employment of Children gave a 
most startling instance of reckless ferocity among the young— 

“ Within a year of the time of my visit the town was preserved from an or- 
ganized scheme to fire and plunder it merely by the information of one man, 
and the consequent readiness of the troops. A large body of men and boys 
marched on it in the dead of night, and a very large quantity of crow’s-feet, 
to lame horses, pikes, and combustibles was found on them, at their houses, 
and left on the road. Several were pledged to fire their own houses, I name 
this as a further illustration of the perilous ignorance and vice prevailing among 
that young class, between boys and full-grown men, who were known to be 
among the chief actors in these scenes.” 

At Bilston, the moral condition of the young, though with some ex- 
ceptions, was on the whole very superior: there, owing to the great 
exertions of some persons in the place, there is “the dawn of educa- 
tion.” The evidence of John Corbett, a Birmingham mechanic, who 
was examined by Dr. Granger, was very striking— 

This poor but intelligent man stated, “I have seen the entire ruin of many 
families from the waste of money and the bad conduct of fathers and sons 
seeking amusement and pastime in an alehouse: from no other single cause 
does half so much demoralization and misery proceed.” He then added a most 
valuable sentence; and, speaking of what he had seen at his own house of the 
conduct of his own father and mother, said, “ My own experience tells me that 
the instruction of females in the work of a house, in teaching them to produce 
cheerfulness and comfort at the fireside, would prevent a great amount of mi- 
sery and crime. Then there would be fewer drunken husbands and disobedient 
children. As a working man, within my own observation, female education is 
disgracefully neglected. attach more importance to it than to any thing 
else.” 


Some of, Lord Ashley’s correspondents attributed the spirit of dis- 
affection to waut of education— 

A correspondent in the disturbed districts wrote, “I took ‘lown myself the 
following words as they fell from the lips of a Chartist orator—‘ The prevalence 
of intemperance and other vicious habits was the fault of the aristocracy and the 
millowners, who had neglected to supply the Besa with sufficient means of 
moral improvement, and would form an item of that great account which they 
should one day be called upon to render toa peo le indignant at the discovery 
of their own debasement.’” From another he had learned, that “a working- 
man’s hall is opened on Sundays, and in this three hundred poor children are 
initiated into infidel and seditious principles. A wild and Satanic spirit is 
infused into the hearers.” 

Nothing can be more degraded than the condition of the people in 
the great iron-fields— 

From Yorksbire, Durham, Lancashire, North Staffordshire, and Cumber- 
land, the following accounts of the replies of children who had been examined 
had been received—“ I never heard of France.” “I never heard of Scotland or 
Ireland.” ‘Ido not know what America is.” James Taylor, eleven years 
old, “has never heard of God; but has heard men in the pit say ‘God d—n 
them.’” A girl of eighteen years of age said, “I never heard of Christ at all.” 
This was very common among children and young persons. “I never go to 
church or chapel”; and again, “1 do not know who God is.” From Halifax 
there was this evidence : ‘* You have expressed surprise,” says an employer, “ at 
Thomas Mitchell not having heard of God; I judge that there are very few 
colliers hereabouts that have.” ; 

Although the habit of drinking has somewhat abated, drunkneness is 
one great source of evil; and its prevalence may be judged from the 
fact that the outlay on ardent spirits is estimated at 25,000,000/. The 
chaplain of a county gaol had told Lord Ashley that three-fourths of 
the crime committed was the result of intemperance. Dr. Corcelles, 
the Superintendent of the Wakefield Lunatic Asylum, estimated that 
intemperance was the exciting cause of one-third of the cases of insanity 
of that institution: Dr. Rensselaer, of the United States, attributed one- 
half the cases of insanity to that cause. 
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Lord Ashley compared the sums expended in punishment and in 
education— 

In the year 1841, the expense of gaols was 137,449/., the expense of houses 
of correction was 129,163/.; making a total of 266,612/. The expense of pro< 
secutions in 1841, 170,521, of the conveyance of prisoners, 23,242/.; of the 
removal of transports, 8,195/.; of vagrants, 7,167. The cost of the Rural 
Police, only in a few counties, was 139,228/.; thus giving a total expenditure 
for the punishment of crime of 604,965/ In the county of Lancashire alone, 
in 1842, 25,656/. was expended in prosecutions. The annual vote for educa- 
tion for all England was 30,000/. He urged the expediency of gradually re- 
trenching the criminal expenditure, and appropriating the funds so derived to 
education. 

Among many injurious iofluences, Lord Ashley ascribed much to the 
truck system, to the payment of wages in public-houses, and to the 
bad state of dwelling-houses ; for they made it impossible for the adult 
to practice that morality of which he should be an example to his children. 
He did not presume to present to the House any scheme, because it 
demanded all the collective wisdom of the Legislature. Punishment 
fails to repress crime. Even the criminal statistics furnish no measure 
of the extent of crime: the females are becoming daily more demora- 
lized ; an eye witness described them as “ becoming similar to the fol- 
lowers of an army; wearing the garb of women, but actuated by the 
worst passions of men.” If this state of things were allowed to continue, 
before twenty years should have elapsed there would be a general con- 
vulsion and dispersion of the whole system of society. Lord Ashley 
concluded thus— 

“ We call the working population improvident and immoral, and so they 
often are; but that improvidence and immorality are the results in a great 
measure of our neglect, and in not a little of our example. We owe them, too, 
the debt of kindlier language and more frequent intercourse. This is no fanci- 
ful obligation. ‘The people of this country are more alive than any other to an 
honest zeal for their welfare and sympathy for their condition; and, though 
that sympathy may often fall on unimpressible hearts, it never fails to find 
some that it comforts and many that it softens. Only let us now declare that 
we will enter on a better course—that we will seek their temporal through 
their eternal interests—and ha'f our task will be accomplished. There are 
many hearts to be softened—many minds to be ins'ructed—many souls to be 
saved. O patria! O Diviim domus! If we engage in such a task the bles- 
sing of God will rest on our labours, and the oldest among us perhaps may live 
to rejoice for himself and children at the opening dawn of the immortal be- 
cause the moral glory of the British empire.” (Cheers. ) 

Sir James Grawam touched briefly on the points alluded to towards 
the close of Lord Ashley’s speech. ‘The Legislature had, in the Mines 
and Collieries Act, expressed its disapprobation of the truck system ; 
and in the debate on that measure, the sense of the Legislature had been 

ronounced on the payment of wages in public-houses. He concurred 
in what Lord Ashley had said respecting dwe!ling-houses of the poor: 
and a most useful servant of the public, Mr Chadwick, had been em- 
ployed in framing a measure on the subject; which would be referred, 
together with the whole subject of the drainage of large cities, to a 
Coaimission about to be appointed by the Crown. Turning to the main 
subject of educati n, he contrasted tie conduct of England with that of 
other countries— 

All the material powers of this nation had been developed and improved in 
the most remarkable manner ; but the nation, individually and collectively, ap- 
peared to have been absorbed in this grand o}-ject ; and the moral condition of 
the people had, as it appeared to him, been all the time most lamentably ne- 
glected. And it was with peculiar grief and mortification that he said this; 
for be at the same time could not but bear in mind, that while all the other 
Governments of Europe, warned by the melancholy events which darkened the 
latter years of the last century with scenes which it would be too painful to 
dwell on—warned by those bad lessons, had directed their earnest their un- 
ceising attention to the moral training and religious education of their people, 
England alone, Protestant Christian England, had neglected this all-important 
duty of giving ber people that training, that education, which so intimately 
concerned not only their temporal but their eternal welfare. 

Tne police and soldiers had done their duty ; it was now time that moral 
and religious instruction should go forth among the people; and ifthe 
House would throw aside party feeling, and theirreligious differeuces, as 
they seemed at that moment disposed to do, some neutral ground might be 


found on which to build somethiug approaching to a scheme of national- 


education, with a due regard to the just wishes of the Established 
Ckurch on the one hand, and the most studious attention to the honest 
scruples of the Dissenters on the other. Sir James Graham bricfly re- 
capitulated what had recently heen done— 

He alluded to the grants made to the Normal Schools at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, 10,000/. in all, which be believed would provide Scotland with school- 
masiers; to the grants of 5,000/. each to the National and British and Foreign 
School Societies, and 1.0002. to the training-school at Battersea. Between the 
years 1833 and 1839 the ‘l'reasury had directly granted 160,000/. towards the 
building of schools ; and 793 schools bad been built, giving accommodation to 
160,000 scholars. Since 1839, the grants of the Privy Council for the same 
purpose amounted to 112,00U/.; and these sums being granted under limita- 
tions which proportioned the amount granted by the Privy Council to the 
amount subscribed by private persons, it would be seen that the total outlay for 
these purposes had been 348,0U0/. 

He praised highly the simultaneous system of education, as the best 
that has been devised; and he proceeded to state what Government 
proposed to do for the furtherance of education; intending for the pre- 
sent only to deal with those classes of children who could be brought 
within control, and to whom what he would call compulsory education 
could be applied—pauper children and factory children— 

District schools were proposed to be established for the education of pauper 
children, and those whose parents and guardians might consent to their edu- 
cation, in the Metropolis and large towns, under the superintendence of the 
clergy of the Established Church, with provision for the instruction of the 
children of Dissenters by ministers of their own persuasions. These schools 
were to include an area having a diameter not exceeding tifteen miles, or ten 
miles in the Metropolis, and to be erected by a rate not exceeding one-fifth of 
the annual assessment for the previous three years. Factory children had been 
already legislated for, but the intentions of the Government and the Legis- 
lature were rendered inoperative by various causes. He proposed to probivit 
the employment of factory children between the »ges of eight and thirteen, 
for more than six hours and a half in any one day; certificates of 
their attendance at school to be granted by the National and the British 
and Foreign Schools, and by the Roman Catholic Schools in the case of 
Roman Catholic children ; the schools to be open to the Inspectors appointed 
by the Committee of Privy Council on Education; granta by the Government 
to be made in aid of local exertions for the erection of such schools; and a 


‘sum not exceeding threepence per week, or one-twelfth of the earnings of 





each child, to be retained hy the employer in aid of u fund for education. In 
these schools, religious instruction to be administered, through the medium of 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, with the aid of portions of the Li- 
turgy, under the superintendence of the clergy of the Established Church, but 
with elaborate provisions in favour of the children of Dissenters and to pre- 
vent proselytism. He proposed that these schools should be managed each by 
seven trustees—the clergyman of the district, two churchwardens, and four 
elective trustees, two at least to be freeholders. Two bills were already pre- 
pared for carrying out the objects he had stated: he hoped that they would 
not be viewed in a party light; and if they were passed during the present 
session, a large advance would be made in favour of the moral and religious im- 
provement of the rising generation. 

Lord Jonn Russet generally expressed cordial approbation of the 
plan ; but objected to its being confined to the manufacturing districts, 
while the agricultural districts were not better off in respect of educa- 
tion than the towns; and he reserved his opinion as to the details. If 
the plan at all answered to Sir James Graham’s view, it would be not 
only folly but wickedness to oppose it: the jealousies of opposing par- 
ties in the question could only be overcome by an Executive supported 
without distinction of party. It would be desirable to provide as good 
an education as possible for the Roman Catholic Irish children in the 
manufacturing districts. Lord John pointed to the numerous instances 
of boys who had been to school and yet had no real knowledge, to show 
the importance of qualifying schoolmasters: if the country could not 
educate the whole people, it yet might do much to elevate those who are 
to teach. And he thought that inducements might be devised to make 
working-people willing to send their children to school. 

Viscount Sanpon heartily agreed with Lord Jon Russell, that when 
a fearful mass of ignorance existed in this country, it did not behove 
men on either side of the House to stick too elosely to their peculiar 
opinions. Mr. Ewarr expressed his concurrence. Sir CHARLES 
Burr. hinted some vague objections. Mr. SHaw hoped the measure 
would eventually be extended to Ireland. Mr. CHARLES BULLER gave 
to the measure his entire concurrence, and pointed out a large sum 
available for education in existing charities: the gross amount of those 
charities was 1,200,000/., but by proper management it might be made 
2,000,000. ; of that sum 312,000I. is devoted to purposes of education ; 
and much of the remainder, especially that now expended in the mis- 
chievous shape of small money-gifts, might be devoted to the same pur- 
pose. Sir Ropert Incuis objected to Sir James Graham’s checks on 
proselytism, and to Mr. Buller’s proposal to divert charities from their 
original purposes. Sir Georce Grey expressed his satisfaction at the 
Government plan. 

Sir Rosert Peet trusted more to the moral effect of the demonstra- 
tion that night, in encouraging individual exertion, than he did to the 
direct interference of the Legislature. He expressed a strong sense of 
Lord Ashley’s character and discretion, which had produced the 
unanimity that had marked the debate. To Sir Robert Inglis he pointed 
out, that if they said they would establish no schools in which they 
would not make converts to the Established Church, they would alienate 
a great amount of support, thousands of children would be left subject 
to the worst temptations, and the interests of true religion would be 
prejudiced, not advanced ; and to his “ honourable friend opposite,” Mr. 
Buller, he pointed out the prejudice which would accrue to the cause of 
education by accompanying the measure with a diversion of former 
charitable bequests. 

Mr. Hawes objected to the constitution of the proposed school-trusts, 
as likely to be thought too exclusive by the Dissenters. Mr. AcLAND 
uttered some cautions against special points; and particularly against 
prejudging the question which system of education is the best. Mr. 
SmituH O’Brien concurred with Mr. Hawes, and objected to the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics. 

Lord Asutey thanked the House for the attention which he had 
received ; and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Ewart, who had a motion on the paper to the effect that “ every 
year a statement should be made to the House by a responsible Mi- 
nister, on the state and prospects of the education of the people,” said 
that he had been most anxious to bring this subject before the House: 
but after the debate that evening, he would not at present press it. 

THE CoRPORATION OF LONDON. 

Lord BrovucHam drew the attention of th2 House of Peers, on 
Thursday, to the management of the city and the administration of 
justice by the Corporation of London. He explained the delay in deal- 
ing with the subject— 

The Commission appointed by the Crown to investigate the constitution 
and affuirsof the Municipal Corporations of the country devoted great part of 
their report to London; but the bill founded on that report only embraced 
178 of the country corporations. When interrogated on the point, Lord 
John Russell said, that on account of the difticulty and importance of the sub- 
ject, the reform of the London Corporation was postponed, to be treated in a 
separate measure. Years passed by without a word being said of the Corpora 
tion of London ; but something occured in 1839 which threw light on the rea- 
sons for the postponement. A bill was introduced to effect salutary changes 
in the whole system of Metropolitan Police, the first ten clauses being devoted 
to the Police within the City: the love of an efficient Police, however, stopped 
short at Temple Bar; not indeed with the people, but among those who as- 
sumed to represent them in the corporation: meetings and conferences took 
place: Government discovered that their majorities were very small, varying 
trom two to five; and the City Members discovered that they had no small 
weight with Government: the bill was suddenly referred to a Select Commit- 
tee; Mr. Fox Maule reported, that the Committee had unanimously resolved 
that the Police of London should be Jeft in the hands of those to whom it was 
at present intrusted, convinced that a good and efficient system could not 
fail to be exercised under their superintendence ; and the first ten clauses were 
abandoned. The Committee which had previously sat on the subject had 
made the very opposite report, that “if a scheme could be contrived for the 
purpose of increasing vice and crime, nothing could have been better calculated 
than the system of Police in the City ot London.” 

In fact, the Government of the day could not carry the measure. But 
the present Government laboured under no such difficulty; and he was. 
confident that Lord John Russell would, by his support of such a mea- 
sure, redeem as Member for the City of London vg! y= which he 
had given as Member for some place of less note, He spoke of the 
City with no disrespect— 

its importance, wealth, and the immortal services which it had rendered to 
the state, rendered it deserving of the fatherly but scrutinizing eare of the Le- 
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gislature. Both in the middle of the seventeenth century, when our liberties 
were fought for in the field, and at the end of that age, when they were esta- 
blished by legal enactment, it was chiefly by the exertions of the citizens of 
London that the civil and religious rights of their countrymen were preserved. 
But the gratitude he felt for past services did not blind him to the existence 
of aed abuses. 

e explained the constitution of the Corporation— 

The government was vested in a Mayor, a Court of Aldermen, and a Court 
of Common Councilmen; a form which offered a remote and illusive resem- 
blance to the constitution of this kingdom. ‘The Common Council consisted, 
properly speaking, of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. The 
Common Council were the Commoners of the City, its elective body, somewhat 
analogous to though totally different in all material respects from the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, as the Aldermen might be said to resemble their 
Lordships, and the Mayor the Sovereign. Aldermen and Common Council- 
lors were both elective officers; the Aldermen chosen for life, and the Com- 
mon Councilmen yearly. The City was divided into twenty-four wards, and 
each chose a certain number of Common Councillors and Aldermen. The 
right of voting resided not in householders nor in freemen, but all who com- 
bined in themselves the character of householders and freemen, and who hap- 
pened to be rated at the amount of 30s. to the City-rate. Every such person 
had a vote for an Alderman in case of a vacant ward, and a vote for so many 
Councilmen as belonged to the ward in the case of a yearly election. 

He pointed out abuses resulting from this constitution— 

Did it secure in practice, as in theory it appeared to do, the accession of 
the most important citizens to the management of the City affairs—the Barings, 
the Grotes, the Prescotts, the Curtises, the Hutchinsons, the Goldsmidts the 
Robartses? Not at all. The freemen, with some brilliant exceptions, formed 
a very inferior class of voters, and by the freemen the Corporation was 
“swamped.” The numbers of the electors and elected were the reverse of well 
distributed : for the Ward of Bridge, in which there were 198 houses, eight Com- 
mon Councilmen were chosen; while the Ward of Farringdon Without, which 
contained 3,030 houses, or fifteen times as many as the Ward of Bridge, only 
elected sixteen Common Councilmen. 

The City-revenue is enormous, and one of the greatest abuses is its 
administration— 

The income applicable to the government of the City, which is only one- 
fifteenth part of the entire Metropolis, is 620,000/., arising froin rents, fees, and 
taxes ; equal to 6/. a head on the population of 129,000 citizens. The income 
of Paris is 30s. a head on the population ; and of the Paris revenue 40,000/. is 
expended on education alone. But, including charities and the like funds, the 
sum administered by the Corporation is much greater : the poor-rates amounted 
to 80,000/., the parochial charities to 38,705/., the royal hospitals to 128,000/., 
and the charities administered by chartered companies to 85,000/. ; making a 
total of 895,382/. Aas tothe expenditure of these funds, the Mansionhouse, 
including its repairs, cost 25,000/.; the expenses of the Lord Mayor and his 
establishment amounted to 17,000/.; there were the Chamberlain, the Remem- 
branc:r, the Town-Clerk, the Clerk of the Justices, and all that contributed to 
the show and substance of the City Monarch amounted to a sum little less 
than 35,0002; and this was exclusive of the administration of justice. Some 
time back, the Queen visited the City; and, of course, on so auspicious an oc- 
casion a large sum of money must given in presents. To whom? to the 
Queen’s friends? to the Lord Chancellor? [Lord Cottenham dissented] the 
Attorney-General? [ Lord rae ste dissented] Lord Monteagle? No, it was 
to the people who received the Queen! 300/. was given in gratuities of 50/. or 
#) to the Chamberlain and other officers! Contrast this charity, beginning and 
ending at home, with the 18/. 4s. a year given to Miss Myddleton, the lineal 
descendant of Sir Hugh Myddleton, the great benefactor of the City. The 
ways and means were raised from large estates: nearly the whole of the county 
of Londonderry is owned by the Corporation—and he must confess that they are 
tie best of landlords. Another source was the fee to enter certain incorpo- 
rated crafts which have a monopoly—as that of the Carmen of London, which 
every person who wishes to have a cart for hire must enter with a fee of 53/. 4s. ; 
every carman not of the Company pays 2d. on entering the City. Similar 
privileges are enjoyed by the watermen, porters, and others. The City levies 
rates and taxes on coal, wine, oil, and other articles of consumption on the 
river; the price of coal in particular being seriously affected by the restriction 
and heavy duties; and as a protection to those who send coal by the river, 
there is a duty on coal sent from Staffordshire by the canal. 

The government of the City is no less heaped with abuses— 

It is open to gross jobbing; as an instance of which, Lord Brougham men- 
tioned the impediments to the removal of nuisances. Close to that magnifi- 
cent building, in Leadenhall Street, which is intended for the accommodation 
of those who govern our Eastern empire, is the nui of Leadenhall Market; 
yet no exertions for its removal have availed, because its continuance benefits 
some individuals of weight in the City: 10,0002. has been expended to prevent 
its removal. The publicans and houseowners resist the removal of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, because it keeps up their rents. Lord Brougham compared the ad- 
ministration of the City, with a population of 129,000, and that of Marylebone 
parish, with a population of 138,000: the Police of Marylebone costs 20,000/., 
of London 50,000/.; yet, while the excellent system of the Metropolitan! Police 
has been extended to the country districts, that of London remains as bad as 
ever. The management of highways and roads, paving and lighting, sewerage, 
and other executive duties, is intrusted to some nineteen or twenty chartered 
bodies, all squabbling, clashing, and encroaching on each other. 

The administration of justice, the very bond which holds society toge- 
ther, is anomalous and defective— 

The Corporation of London is a feudal body in origin; in fact, in carly 
charters, of John and Henry the Third, the citizens are called “ Barons” and 
the Aldermen “ Earls,” One peculiarity of the feudal system was, that the 
lord was commander in war and judge in peace. The Monarch was judge over 
the whole kingdom, the Bishop of Durham and the Duke of Lancaster within 
their Palatinates; but they have ceded their judicial functions to the Judges ; 
and, except the hereditary Sheriff of Westmoreland, and the lord of the manor 
of Havering-at-Bower in Essex, who have the right to appoint Justices, 
there remains no instance of a feudal office connected with the administration 
of justice. The Barons of London, however, remain. clothed with their judicial 
functions: two Aldermen may form a quorum on the bench in the Central 
Criminal Court ; their title being, that they are elected by freemea who happen 
to be rated at 30s. a year to the taxes of the Corporation. The Aldermen 
appoint the Recorder, one of the highest judges of the land. Lord Denman 
once filled the office—he canvassed for votes !—his opponent was Mr. Bolland ; 
and what rendered the opposition formidable was, not Mr, Bolland’s learning 
and ability, but the fact that he was City Pleader, an office to which sundry 
Cc Cc il desired to appoint their relatives; and so they voted for 
Mr. Bolland’s election to another office, Precisely the same cause lost Mr. 
Matthew Hill the election for the office of City Sergeant. The Aldermen 
not only administer justice; they have invented another jurisdiction: he 
alluded to the “asking for advice,” under which name persons make accusa- 
tions against absent parties. A late Lord Mayor thus listened to a story told 
by a man, that a Duke withheld an estate from him; and the Lord Mayor 
actually had the assurance to write to the Duke and ask him why he did so? 
A woman went to a Lord Mayor and complained that a person had “ swiadled ” 
her; an offence unknown to law—but some City Magistrates appear to be 














anxious for a reputation of driving what they call “swindlers ” out of the 
City: the accused was arrested, and detained for six or eight wecks in the 
custody of the Marshal, and then he compromised the affair, to avoid the ex- 
posure of having the whole story published in the newspapers. The system 
afforded opportunity for a worse abuse. “A publisher of a newspaper had 
been convicted of libel, but was not brought up for judgment, on condition 
that he should cease libelling the party. The libel of which he had been 
convicted was of a most atrocious nature. A villain who had procured the 
insertion of the libel in order to extort money, went to the same newspaper 
and offered some kind of indemnity to the publisher to induce him to publish 
another libel on the same party. The publisher said,‘ No; if I do that I 
shall be brought up for judgment: but do you go before the sitting Magistrate 
and tell your story, (it was a matter with which a Magistrate had nothing to 
do,) we will send a reporter to take down what you say, and it shall be pub- 
lished.’ Whether this conspiracy was actually carried out I do not know; 
but I do know that the villanous scheme I have described was suggested.” 

Lord Brougham concluded by moving, 

“That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to take into early consideration the Report 
of 1834 on the Municipal Corporation of the City of London, with a view of 
introducing some legislative measures on the subject.” 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, that the motion, in its extent, was un- 
expected either by himself or their Lordships—as was evident from the 
thin attendance; and he was sure that Lord Brougham would give their 
Lordships time to make up their minds. With respect to the adminis- 
tration of justice, he entirely concurred in Lord Brougham’s argument, 
assuming the facts: nothing could be more reprehensible than for 
perscus sitting on the seat of justice to express opinions on the character 
or conduct of parties not before them, or io allow others to make charges 
which they had no jurisdiction to try. He did not suppose that they 
wouid, be inclined to repeat such conduct, particularly after the inti- 
ination thrown out of the consequences of their doing so. He sug- 
gested that it would be a better course for Lord Brougham himself to 
introduce a bill; to which he promised the serious attention of 
Government. 

Lord CampBELL said, that if Lord Brougham meant to join the Go- 
vernment, to which, in ostensible opposition, he sometimes rendered 
very available service, the course recommended by Lord Lyndhurst 
would be a very expedient one. There were, no doubt, abuses in the 
Corporation, but he thought that Lord Brougham had exaggerated. 
He hoped, however, that the debate would be adjourned, in order that 
Lord Brougham’s motion might not end in smoke: and he remarked 
that the time was passed when Government measures were obstructed 
to get up the cry that Ministers could not carry their measures. The 
enormous evil of “asking advice” was contrary to law, and a nuisance 
which ought not to be endured for an hour: the publishers. of such 
libels and the Magistrates who stimulated them ought to be severely 
punished. 

Lord Brovecuam at first proposed to adjourn the debate, but after- 
wards express-d his willingness to withdraw the motion; observing, 
that Lord Campbell’s speech did not tend to confirm his prophecy that 
the days of obstruction had passed. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON supported the proposition to defer the 
matter— 

“ This is not a question to be decided off-hand in this or any other place. 
What ought to be done must be maturely considered. Whether it is brought 
forward by either of my noble and learned friends does not much signify ; but 
it is quite impossible that a servant of the Crown should get up now and say 
what measure he means to bring in on the subject.” 

The motion was withdrawn. 

PRIVILEGE. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the Bar of the House of Commons 
on Monday, and made the following statement— 

“Thave to acquaint the House, that William Bellamy, a messenger of this 
House, and myself, have been served with a writ of summons to appear to an 
action of trespass issued by Thomas Burton Howard, by Thomas Howard, his 
attorney. As the writ did not state the nature of the trespass, I thought it 
proper to enter an appearance to the action. On Saturday last, I was served 
with a declaration, which shows that the suit was in consequence of my having 
taken into custody Thomas Burton Howard, and was against William Bel- 
lamy, for having taken him to the prison of Newgate: but as both these acts 
were done under the order of the House, and under your warrant, Sir, I hope 
we shall have the protection of the House, and the direction of the House as to 
the course we shall pursue.” 

The Soutcrron-GENERAL gave notice of a motion on the subjeci for 
the following night, 

Oa Tuesday, accordingly, the Sottcrror-GENERAL made a formal 
motion. ‘There were, he said, two courses: either the officers of the 
House might be forbidden to plead or to defend the actions, and the 
Juries, in the absence of all explanation, would assess damages, which 
must eventually be paid; or the officers might be allowed to follow 
every precedent for the last forty years, and to plead the authority of 
the House; and the Court would of course recognize the constitutional 
powers and privileges of the House of Commons. Sir William Follett 
entered into a long examination of precedents; resting strongly on the 
ease of Burdett versus Abbott in 1810, an action of false imprison- 
ment brought by Sir Francis Burdett against the Speaker, by whom he 
had been committed to the Tower— 

The Speaker, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, against whom another action was 
brought, were authorized to plead; and their plea distinctly put in issue the 
question whether or not the House of Commons had the right to vote a person 
guilty of a breach of privilege; and, having voted him guilty of a breach of 
its privileges, whether it had legal and constitutional power to direct his com- 
mittal to the Tower. That question was argued with great learning and 
ability in the Court of King’s Bench; which pronounced a solemn and 
deliberate opinion that the House of Commons had the power of voting a per- 
son guilty of a breach of privilege, and that it had the legal and constitutional 
power to follow that up by the committal of the party. Sir Francis Burdett 
brought a writ of error to that judgment; it waa argued in the House of 
Lords; and the House of Lords confirmed the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

In the action of trespass brought against Sir William Gossett and 
Bellamy, in 1840, for the execution of the same warrant as gave rise to 
the present actions, the Judge recognized the validity of the warrant ; 
but the defendants were convicted of excess in the execution of their 
duty, and the Jury assessed 100/. damages. He moved that the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and William Bellamy be allowed to appear and plead in 
the actions. 
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Sir Tuomas WILDE opposed the motion, as little better than an ab- 
solute surrender of the privileges of the House. All usage was at va- 
riance with the recent precedents quoted by the Solicitor-General: and 
those very precedents ought to bea warning; for, inthe case of Burdett 
versus Abbott, Sir Vicary Gibbs recommended that the Speaker should 
be allowed to plead, in the full belief that the Court would not entertain 
the question ; but that supposition turned out to be unfounded: Sir 
Francis Burdett had been committed to the Tower for declaring that 
the House did not represent the people; and Government suffered the 
plea to be put in rather than continue the discussion or appeal to the 
people; anticipating that the Court of Queen’s Bench would sympathize 
with the House. In the search for anterior precedents, he had met 
with case after case, in which the House, on actions being commenced 
against their officers, had arrested the parties and held them in custody 
until the actions were relinquished. In the case of Burdett versus 
Abbott, too, the Court of Queea’s Bench might have given an opposite 
decision ; and the question was actually referred to the House of Lurds, 
a coordinate jurisdiction, which thus sat in judgment on the privileges of 
the House of Commons. The effect was to displace the House of Com- 
mons from its true position in the constitution. 

At this puint Sir Roperr PEEL stated, that the plea must be put in 
next day, and a summons, for further time to plead must be given before 
nine that night. After some conversation, it was agreed that further 
time should be demanded to plead; and the debate was adjourned till 
Thursday. There was “ no House,” however, on Thursday. 

Army Estimates: Tue Duke oF WELLINGTON: DIsTREss. 

Before proceeding with the order of the day on Monday, for going 
into Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates, Lord Joun RusseLu 
took some exception, on constitutional considerations, to the Duke of 
Wellington’s occupation of two posts, as Cabinet Mfnister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army— 

No one could for a moment compete with the Duke of Wellington in fitness 
for that office; but he believed it had very seldom been the case that a member 
of the Cabinet had been intrusted with the executive command of the Army. 
General Conway, indeed, for a short time, was a member of the Cabiuet and 
intrusted with the command of the Army; but there were very few cases 
since. With respect both to the Duke of York and the noble Lord (Hill), 
whose decease they all lamented, although they had their political sentiments, 
yet persons ofall parties and grades relied on the professional zeal of the one 
and the high impartiality of the other, with perfect confidence in any applica- 
tions they might make either for favour or justice. The Duke of Wellington, 
with all the great qualities he possessed as a military man, had yet for many 
yeurs taken a very decided part in the politics of this country. 

He cited the authority of the Duke himself in favour of his objec- 
tion— 

There being a Commission to examine into the practicability of consolidating 

certain departments in the civil administration of the Army, the noble Duke 
id an opinion on the subject, which bad the greatest weight with his noble 
riend Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister of the country: at the end ofa 
statement with respect to several matters of detail, his Grace added—* The 
Master-General of the Ordnance is an officer very useful to the Government 
at all times; they can refer to him on all subjects. I have always been of 
opinion that the Commander-in-Chief should not be a member of the Cabinct. 
My reason for thinking so is, that he ought not to be supposed to have any poli- 
tical influence or bias on his mind, particularly on the subject of promotions 
inthe Army.” In 1828, when the noble Duke took the first office in the poli- 
tical service of the Crown, as First Lord of the Treasury, the whole of his 
colleagues represented to him that he should resign the office of Commander- 
in-Chicf; which he accordingly did resign, and which was then intrusted to 
Lord Hill. 

He wished to know whether the Duke of Wellington had changed 
his opinion ? 

Sir Roper Peet said, that there was no constitutional rule against 
the tenure of a seat in the Cabinet by the Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
John Russell had himself mentioned the precedent of Marshal Conway. 
Constitutional analogy was not against it: the Master-General of the 
Ordnance had frequently had a seat in the Cabinet, and the Duke of 
Wellington himself had sat in that capacity. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had a seat in the Cabinet under the late Administration, and 
all the other Lords had seats in the House of Commons. Sir Robert 
went on to explain, that on Lord Hill's resignation it was desirable to 
fill up the post in the best manner, but that it would have been too great 
a sacrifice had the country lost the Duke of Wellington’s civil services. 
There had been objections to the holding of the offices of the First Lord 
of the Treasury and Commander-in- Chief by the same individual ; but 
the case was very different of a Peer not holding any civil office. He 
would put it to the House to judge whether in the conduct of the Army 
the Duke could be guided by political motives. (Cheers.) In retain- 
ing his seat in the Cabinet, the Duke of Wellington had deferred to the 
unanimous opinion of the Government; and, for himself and his 
colleagues, Sir Robert Peel would take the whole responsibility. 

On the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, Mr. SaanMAn 
CrawrorD moved the amendment of which he had given notice. It 
would be impossible to lighten the burden of taxation unless they took 
into consideration the whole expenditure of the country ; and he would 
put it to the Government, whether it was necessary to keep up a stand- 
ing army; whether 38,000 men were required to keep in order the 
people of the United Kingdom? If it were so, what rendered it ne- 
cessary? If they were compelled thus to coerce the people of Great 
Britain, there must be something wrong in their ins itutions or their 
legislation. He called attention to several items of expenditure as ex- 
travagant ; and he concluded by moving his amendment— 

“That at the present period of extended distress, it is the duty of the House 
to consider the means of lightening the pressure of taxation on the people, by 
reducing to the greatest practicable extent the expenses of the military as 
well as of the civil pepe 2B, orca of the country: that, therefore, it is expe- 
dient that the voting of any supplies should be postponed till the estimates of 
the whole expenditure, and the means to meet that expenditure, be first fur- 
nished to the House.” 

After a little discussion, the amendment was rejected, by 62 to 15. 
The House then went into Committee. 

Sir Henry HarpinceE brought forih the Army Estimates— 

The estimate proposed for the present year, ending on the 3lst March 1844, 
was 6,225,103/.; which showed a decrease, as compared with the former year, of 
139,323/. The number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank and 
file, proposed to be maintained, exclusive of the troops employed in the East 
Indies, was 100,846. It was, however, intended to effect a reduction in the 





rank and file of the above numbers, by suspending the recruiting in 59 regi- 
ments at home and abroad, until their number were reduced to 740 rank and 
file each. The total reduction intended to be effected, as compared with the 
numbers provided by the supplementary estimate of July 1842, was 5,740 rank 
and file. The amount of expenditure would thus be this year reduced by 
330,000/. It was also intended to withdraw two regiments from China, two 
from India, and three from Canada. Sir Henry, at considerable length, vindi- 
cated the necessity of keeping up as large a force as that contemplated, in order 
to relieve the regiments abroad, which are kept from home for the enormous 
periods of ten, fifteen, and twenty years. The whole of the effective service of 
the Army amounted to 4,005,469/, and showed a diminution upon those of 
last year of 94,8262 There would be a decrease this year on the charge for 
half-pay allowances of 15,0002, and on that for foreign balf-pay of 2,508/. 

He moved the first vote of 100,846 men. 

Mr. Hume contended that there was no necessity for keeping up 
such a large force in the Colonies. He moved to reduce the vote to 
90,846 men. 

After some desultory discussion, Mr. Hume’s amendment was re- 
jected, by 106 to 20. ‘The vote, and several others, were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 

Tue ArcHan War. 

Mr. Roebuck, on Thursday, moved for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the causes that led to the late war in Afghanistan— 

The subject he was about to introduce was so important and intricate, that 
no person could come to a correct conclusion upon its merits unless he gave it 
his undivided attention. He was about to ask for inquiry; which involved much 
that might reflect on some, if not all the members of the late Administra- 
tion. He should be obliged to accuse that Administration of rashly rushing 
into a war which was wholly unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust; and of doing 
all that without that Parliamentary sanction which it was their duty to obtain, 
and in direct opposition to the we'l-known wishes of the majority of their own 
supporters. He was about to accuse them of dragging this country into an 
unjust and unnecessary war with the people of Afghanistan, without Parlia- 
mentary advice, and solely on their own responsibility. He asked for inquiry, 
in case he made out a prima facie case against those who had waged this war. 
If he showed that the war was impolitic and unjust—that it had been under- 
taken without the sanction of Parliament or the concurrence of the India Com- 
pany—and, lastly, if he showed that the party who waged it, when put upon 
their defeuce by the country, garbled and falsified the evdence which they 
offered as a defence for their conduct—he thought he should have fixed on 
them a responsibility from which that House would not allow them to escape. 
If be established all these grounds, he expected that the gentlemen against 
whom he made the charge would be the foremost to support his motion; and 
that they would be able to show to the House and to the world, that there 
lay something behind the evidence which kad been produced, which would 
fully justify them to their countrymen. If he made good his charges against 
the late Administration, the House had two courses from which to choose, and 
one of which they must adopt—condemnation, or inquiry. For immediate 
condemnation he was not prepared; justice to the parties accused required 
that they should have the fullest opportunity for exculpating themselves ; and 
therefore what he asked the House for was inquiry. It might be difficult to 
lay ground for such an inquiry, from the extraordinary mode in which the evi- 
dence relating to the war in Afghanistan had been laid om the table; but, if 
the House would allow him, he would attempt to unravel the web, and to show 
that there were at least abundant grounds for suspicion. 

He cited as precedents the motions for inquiry by Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Dundas, which involved even the wider subject of the whole admi- 
nistration of the Indian Government. ‘To be just, a war must be de- 
fensive. A war, indeed, aggressive in appearance, might be defensive in 
reality : but if an aggression was made, it ought to be on the party from 
whom they expected attack ; and the onus of showing that an aggressive 
war in appearance was a defensive one lay upon those who undertook 
it. He confessed that he looked with extraordinary suspicion and 

doubt on the proceedings of the noble Lord late at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, in every matter connected with our foreign relations— 

He could not help thinking that the noble Lord had exercised a most per- 
nicious influence upon the destinies of England. (‘“ Hear, hear!”) If the 
character of England had been brought into bad odour in the estimation of 
other nations, it was owing ta the mischievous activity of the noble Lord. In 
fact, he thought that the conduct of the noble Lord while in office was best 
typified by a production of modern science—he meant a lucifer-match; for no 
sooner did the noble Lord touch any thing, and meet with obstruction, than a 
flame was sure to rise. (Cheers and laughter.) First, we were on the point 
of entering into a war with America, which would have been attended with 
evils akin to those of a civil war; it was only by a miracle that we were saved 
from a war with France; and is was not for any thing the noble Lord 
had not done that we were not engaged in a war with Russia. He scarched 
with mischievous activity the whole world, from the Western Shores of Ame- 
rica to the coasts of China, identifying the English name wherever it was 
known with war and injustice. (Loud cheers.) Far be it from him to accuse 
the noble Lord of a treasonable alliance with the enemies of England: such a 
charge was insane, and answercd itself. But he did charge him with being 
most unfortunately ignorant of the true manner of dealing with foreign nations, 
so that they should respect the nation which he represented ; he charged him 
with mischievous meddling with affairs with which he had no concern, and 
with dragging this country into disputes from which his prudence ought to 
have protected it. 

Iu Jaying the grounds of the special charge he had undertaken, Mr. 
Roebuck began with a brief sketch of the country to which his motion 
referred ; pointing out the relative position «f the English territories. 
He then traced the later history of Afghanistan— 

It was in the earlier part of last ecntury rescued from Persia by Ahmed 
Shah. He was succeeded by Timour Shah; who left five sons,—Zumabu, 
Mohammed, Sujab, Gasu, and Zeman. Zumahu was dethroned by his brother 
Zeman ; he was dethroned by Mohammed ; he by Sujab. In 1809, Mr. Elphin- 
stone went on a mission to Cabul, and a treaty was entered into by this coun- 
try with Sujih; but he was soon hurled from the throne by Mohammed, and 
retired to Loodianah, where he lived in dependence. Mohammed seized the 
leader of the Baruksye family, Futteh Khan, by whom he had been assisted to 
the throne, and put out his eyes: the family rebelled, put Gasu on the throne, 
afterwards dethroned him, and parcelled the country between themselves. 

Such was the position of affairs when Lord Palmerston thought fit to 
embroil us in the transactions of Central Asia. In a letter to Mr. 
Bligh, dated September 1834, he declared the necessity of maintaining 
the independence and integrity of Persia, and offered to codperate 
with Russia for the purpose. Mohammed Mirza succeeded to the 

throne of Persia, and manifested a desire to “maintain the integrity” 
of his empire; which in his opinion included Herat, Candahar, and 
Ghuzni; and, unfortunately, in the year 1814 we had made a treaty 
with Persia, in which we distinctly undertook not to interfere in any 
dispute between Persia and Afghanistan, unless asked te do so by doth 
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parties. In 1836, Captain Burnes was sent up the Indus to establish 
* commercial intercourse with Central Asia”: under the lame preteat of 
sending some dray-horses to Runjeet Singh, he was used as a spy. In the 
form of reports, he excited an unfortunate impression of some overwhelm- 
ing designs on the part of Russia; and in consequence of those representa- 
tions, Burnes was sent to Dost Mahomed, the de facto ruler of Cabul, on 
a mission of peace and security for the British Government. In 1834, 
Shah Sujah had attempted to regain his kingdom with the aid of Eng- 
land; but the Governor-General’s answer had been, We cannot do it— 
our policy is neutrality. And Mr. Roebuck read several official docu- 
ments to show that up to the time of Burnes’s mission, such had indeed 
been the uniform policy of the Anglo-Indian Government. But now a 
most extraordinary hallucination possessed the minds of those who 
were sent on an exploring mission to Central Asia, of the Indian Go- 
vernment, and of the Government in England— 

The notion was, that Russia desired to possess herself of all Central Asia, to 
come through Afghanistan, then to establish herself onithe Western bank of 
the Indus, and thence to invade British India. Here was the hallucination 
increased by the representations of agents of the noble Lord; one of whom 
would say, “A Russian emissary is here!” “No,” cried another, “he is 
here! ”’—till at last the will-o’-wisp cry rose, ‘Good God, he is everywhere ! ” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Dost Mahomed feared the loss of Herat, and the advance of Runjeet 
Singh; and, telling Sir Alexander Burnes that there was a Russian 


agent in his territory, he offered to drive the formidable being away, | 
| the wisest plan to raise up an aiiy on the West of that river? Mr. 


and be friends with the Governor-General for ever, if Great Britain 
would protect him from Persia and the Sikh. What then, fearing Rus- 
Sian invesion and the fall of Herat, did we do? 

“ Did we attack Russia? No. Did weattack Persia? No. Kamram pos- 
sessed himself of Herat; and did we make Dost Mahomed our friend? I 
think I may lay it down as a proposition that a man had no right to knock 
down Richard because he is afraidof Thomas. Here youare afraid of Russia— 
- fear Russia at Herat, and upon the Caspian—and you attack Dost Ma- 

omed at Cabul! (Cheers and langhter.) You are afraid of the powerful, and 
therefore you generously and gallantly attack the weak. In the whole series 
of unjust wars, I defy you to show me any thing so degrading as this to British 
honesty and honour. Is this your honour, your candour, er even your fair- 
dealing? Are you not rather a set of mercenary and cowardly marauders, 
turning upon your friends, because you dare not assail your enemies? I ac- 
cuse you, in the face of the united world, as the basest of dastards, seeking your 
own commodity and abandoning every principle of honour and honesty.” 

There were two pretexts,—that Dost Mahomed had entered into an 
alliance with Persia; and that he desired to regain Peshawar. But 
Dost Mahomed had as much right to ally with Persia as we had; 
and he did it in the fear of being overwhelmed. Captain Vicovich ap- 
peared at Candahar, and Sir Alexander Barnes ran away from Cabul. 
Wivhin a month afterwards, it was determined to crush Dost Mahomed, 
as if he were a rival of our power, and to restore Shah Soojah, who had 
no !egitimate claim either upon us orthethrone. Mr. Roebuck cited, as 
an example which stamped that proceeding with infamy in the contrast, 
the Marquis of Wellesley’s declaration that he would not restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of Poona if he were opposed by the majority of 
the Mahratta jaghiredars and the body of the people: and he quoted from 
Burnes a few sentences in praise of Dost Mahomed’srule. Not only, how- 
ever, was Shah Sujah sent back, but a proclamation was contributed for 
him by Lord Auckland, which asserted that he returned supported by his 
Own troops; as gross a falsehood as ever diplomatist penned. 

The war was unjust in every sense of the term— 

“ It was a war against an unoffending people. It was undertaken not for the 
purpose of resenting any wrong we had suffered—it was undertaken not for the 

urpose of redressing any injured right. It was undertaken on a pretence. 


What was that pretence? ‘The danger which might result from the seige of | 


Herat and the quarrel which had taken place between Dost Mahomed and 
Runjeet Sing. Now, Pesbawur had been part of Afghanistan; it had been 
wrested from the Afghans unjustly by Runjeet Sing; the people said that it 
was a portion of Afghanistan, and they desired an attempt to be made to re- 
store it; they thought that one word from an old ally would put it right. But 
besides this pretence, the Government put forward the danger of a Russian 
occupation of Herat. On the Ist October 1838 was issued that famous procla- 
mation of Lord Auckland, stating that the siege of Herat was the cause of 
the war. Before a single regiment of the army he had collected had started on 
its march, the siege of Herat was raised. The danger was gone. Why did 
not the Governor-General, then, apply to the Government at home to know 
whether the war should be continued ? Having cut from underneath bis feet 
the excuse of the danger from Russia, where did a pretext remain? There was 
none: it was gone. But, said the Governor-General, ‘I bave taken great 
pins; I bave collected a great army together, and I must do something with 
it.” (Ministerial cheers.) Now I really believe, that Lord Auckland for no 
other reason marched his army.” 

The war was impolitic— 

“ Danger from Russia was the pretext: what means did we propose to take 
to guard against that danger? In the first place, we proposed to make an ally 
to the West of the Indus, to interpose between ourselves and the advancing 
power of Russia; and secondly, we desired, by es'ablishing friendly relations 
with the nations on the Indus, and with the people of Afghanistan, to acquire 
the means of making that vast river a highway for our commerce over the 
whole of that part into the heart of Central Asia; and for that purpose, we 
knocked down Dost Mahomed and set up Shah Soojab. Iam prepared to say 
that there was no danger to be apprehended from Russia; that if there were 
manifest danger, the best way of warding off the danger was not by gaining an 
ally to the West of the Indus; and that even if such an ally were desirable, we 
took the most effectual means of preventing its being found in A‘zhanistan.” 
In the first place, would any man who knew that the nearest point of tie Russian 
dominions was the Northern shore of the Caspian—who heard of the moun- 
tains, the deserts, the vast tract of savage country which a Russian army must 
traverse before it arrived on the banks of the Indus, and the nations it must 
conquer in its way—could any man, with this knowledge, place implicit faith in 
she alarming immediate dangers that were expressed? Had the noble Lord 
studied Arrian? Alexander the Great was certainly the divinity of war; he 
was at the head of the best-disciplined, the best-provided, and the most power- 
ful army of his time : but he was able to advance no farther than the Sutledge. 
But if the noble lord’s reading did not remind him of this, he might have read 
Raynal. The Mahomedan invaders of India did not finda British army to 
cope with : they did not find the country, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 
uncer the consolidated rule of the ablest and most efficient government in the 
world. No, they found a weak, enervated, and disunited country, distracted 
under the jarring claims of petty princes. But even then the conquest was 
found difficult. He knew he should be told that our empire in India was an 


empire of opinion; but so was every government: the government of this 
country, and that of the United States, were especially so; and he would say, 














that if our empire in India was an empire of opinion, it did not imply that the 
people of India obeyed us hecause they believed us to be invincible. The mean- 
ing was, that the people of India saw the British government to be the best 


which they had ever known. They loved our authority as well as obeyed it, 
because they saw that we did them good, and governed them for their interest 
as well as for our own. If, therefore, we were conquered in India, it must be by 
an army better-disciplined and braver than our own; and he was one of those 
who would own the conviction that such an army could not come from 
Russia—(Zoud cheers)—who asserted the improbability of a Russian army 
piercing the deserts of Central Asia—passing through the mountains and 
eternal snows of the Khoord—coming through Afghanistan, arriving at the 
Southern bank of the Sutledge, and ultimately planting its banners in Calcutta, 
Strong in our justice, we need not fear even the Russian storm, if not under 
the government of the noble Lord. (Cheers and laughter.) 1t was his firm belief 
that no such attack was to be feared; but if it were, how, he asked, ought it to 
be met by England? Was it to be met on the Indus? The neble Lord’s 
schoolboy recollections might inform him that Hannibal attacked Rome in 
Italy, not in Carthage. If, then, they went to war with Russia, let them at- 
tack her in the Baltic, not on the Indus: if we are to opp se her machinations— 
after they have been definitively established, not by the swarm of idle alarmists, 
who went about picking up something for the noble Lord’s restlessness to feed 
on—but the moment it was really and thoroughly understood that Russia 
meant to make aggressions, declare war at once, and prosecute it in the Baltic, 
not in Cabul. (Cheers.) One single month would sweep from the seas every 
sail that Russia possessed. That was the proper way in which to fight Russia, 
not by sacrificing an unoffending nation. ( Cheers.) 

And even if it were advisable to ohstruct Russia on the Indus, was it 


Roebuck thought that things had been done quite as dishonourable and 
more foolish than taking possession of the Punjab— 

“ Ranjeet Sing is dead; and every one who knows any thing of the govern- 
ment of India knows that we must be called in to settle the disputes as to this 
succession. We shall do as we have always hi:herto done ; the tempration will 
be too great for our virtue. If we take that course, it may be a wise proceed- 
ing; but it will be the better and the wiser, because the more honourable 
course, to keep away, with the Sutledge defending us from the Punjab, and 
the Punjab with its five rivers defending us from Afghanistan, and Afyhanis- 
tan defending us from Central Asia, over which it is impossible for a moment 
to think that a hostile army can pass.” 

Lord Auckland himself had practically condemned the course which 
he had adopted; for he had ordered the withdrawal of the army from 
Afghanistan; having ia the mean time made the Afghans our enemies, 
and given Russia the opportunity of offering to be their avengers and 
protectors. Mr. Roebuck, in passing, vindicated Akhbar Khan—a 
brave though mistaken chief—the Wailace of Cabul—who had been 
accused of atrocities committed on the English. He had been told that 
his wife and children, who were in the hands of the E.uglish, might be 
sent to Calcutta or Englasd; but that there were no means of bringing 
the children up as Mahometans—enough to break the heart of a Mus- 
sulman: yet how did he treat our helpless women ? 

The charge of garbling the evidence laid before Pariiament, Mr. 
Roebuck made distinctly against Lord Palmerston and Sir John Hob- 
house— 

A part of Sir Alexander Burnes’s papers, which had been suppressed by the 
late Government, proved that the authority of that officer had been falsely 
stated; and that he had been made to appear as an evidence in favour of the 
war, whereas he was altogether opposed to it. In short, his despatches had 
been garbled in a manner that, if left to a jury of twelve men, would have the 
effect of covering those who did it with shame and confusion. Not content 
with omitting passages, they had actually altered them by the union of sen- 
tences having an opposite meaning to that conveyed by the document in its 
entire state. Sir Alexander Burnes said, in his letter of the 5th August 1839, 
that when he got the Parliamentary papers, he found that they were, in so far 
as his documents were concerned, garbled trash; and that all his implorations 
to the Indian Government in the case of Cabul were made to appear the direct 
contrary to that which they originally meant. On the 6th November in the 
same year, he designated the exposition of the Government in these papers as 
a pure trickery. 

The authority on which Mr. Roebuck made these statements, was a 
collection of letters privately printed ; and the way he got them he felt 
bound to state to the House— 

Sir Alexander Burnes placed them all, sealed, in confidential hands, lest in 
the event of bis death the noble Lord and his colleagues should do his memory 
any injustice. And though Mr. Roebuck did not give Sir Alexander Burnes 
credit for all his divinations, he could not deny it to him for that which led to 
this precaution. Again, a late noble Governor-General of India, whose ad- 
ministration had been of the most brilliant as well as solid character, had writ- 
ten a lettcr to the Government, detailing his views in respect to the war in 
Afghanistan—every one knew he alluded to the Marquis of Wellesley : some 
time afterwards, the noble Mcrquis, not having made a copy of this paper, ap- 
plied for one to the late Government; but the answer he received was that it 
had been mislaid. Now, Mr. Roebuck wanted to know where was that le. ter? 
No doubt the letter of thanks acknowledging it was in the records of the office ; 
why should the letter itself not be forthcoming ? 

Iu conclusion, Mr. Roebuck made an earnest appeal to the House to 
inquire into these matters ; and to reprobate, if reprobation were neces- 
sary, those who had, in provoking an unjust war, departed from the 
great principles of pure and exalted morality which should always go- 
vern the proceedings of this country. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. He believed that if a Committee 
was granted, Mr. Roebuck would be able to prove his case. He had 
the documents of Sir Alexander Burnes in his own handwritisg; and 
a more flagrant case of garbling public papers he had never kuown in 
all his experience. 

Some seconds elapsed after the question was put from the Chair before 
any one rose to speak to the question. 

Lord Joun Russet then rose to defend the late Ministry. He re- 
ferred to the repeated occasions on which the subject had been before 
the House; the last time in 1842, on a motion for papers, when only 9 
voted with the mover. He denied the applicability of the precedents 
cited by Mr. Roebuck ; for they occurred when it took a year to com- 
muunicate with India, and Parliament could only learn the facts by means 
of a secret commiitee. In the present case, the war was uodertaken 
four years ago; and all its circumstances and causes were known to 
Parliament. Alluding to Mr. Roebuck’s language, he said that terms 
had been applied to Lord Auckland and Lord Palmerston which were 
not very fitting; and he felt strongly the force of the Great Condé’s 
remark—* These libellers impute to us exactly that sort of motive by 
which, if they were placed in the situations in which we stand, they 
would be themselves actuated.” Lord John denied that Sir Alexander 
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Burnes’s papers were garbled: Mr. Roebuck had brought no proof of 
the charge, and in his specimen the passage omitted was quite im- 
material. Lord Fitzgerald had testified that there was no unfair 
garbling. Nor did the question depend upon the opinion of a single 
officer, however meritorious. Lord John proceeded to touch upon the 
points of Mr. Roebuck’s review. The views of Lord Auckland did 
not depend on the succession to the throne of Cabul, but upon the 
threatened aggression on our empire. Sir John Macdonald, who 
rather decried the notion of a Russian invasion of India, said that it 
would be made under the mantle of Persian authority, by Persian 
troops officered by Russians. Sir John Malcolm said the danger was, 
lest through too much caution and reserve, England should allow the 
policy of Russia to be carried so far that Russia could not return. 
The events of the last few years justified their foresight: the King of 
Persia actually began the aggression on Herat, to be extended to 
Afghanistan. Lord John read a letter by Lord Auckland, dated 13th 
May 1838, in which he spoke of recent circumstances having altered 
his views, as it might now be necessary to oppose the advances of 
Persia and the activity of Russian agents ; which proved that originally 
he was not disposed to a rash interference. Dost Mahomed’s own 
demands had defeated the alliance with him— 

It was the opinion of Sir Alexander Burnes, that the dangers which are 
described were best to be met by cultivating the friendly disposition of Dost 
Mahommed, and by indulging him in the requests and demands which he 
made. Lord Auckland had to consider what tuose requests were. In a ietier 
to Captain Burnes on the 23d April 1838, he distinctly declared the object 
which he had in view; and it is clear then, that the object of Dost Mahomed 
was to obtain the delivery to him by the British Government of Peshawur. 
The question was, whether these being the terms on which we could gain the 
friendship of Dost Mahomed, with whom we had no political connexion, we 
were bound to accept them, when by doing so our connexion with Runjeet 
Sing, with whom we were in alliance, would be threatened. Lord Auckland 
considered that it was impossible that he should make this sacrifice to Dost 
Mahomed. ‘The consequence was, that Dost Mahomed immediately desired 
Captain Burnes to leave his territory ; that all communication was at an end ; 
and that he turned to listen to the advices of a Russian sent to him by the 
Russian Minister in Persia, who, although, according to Count Nesselrode, 
— by his Government to maintain peace, actually went to the siege of 

erat. 

Lord John cited official letters and the Indian newspapers, to show 
the state of feverish excitement and apprehension which the rumours 
of Russian intrigue kept up in India: a newspaper declared that * the 
conquest of the Heraties by the Persians is indeed the conquest of the 
Punjab and Hindostan ;” and the worst forebodings were strengthened 
by the advance of a Russian army to Khiva. At the same time, it 
must be remembered, the ground of Iudia was sirewed with ruined 
thrones and broken sceptres; and there are those always to be found 
who are ready to seek the revival of their lost power. The British 
power in India depended upon displaying that boldness in encounte ing 
danger which had formerly displayed. ‘The opinion of Sir Henry Fane, 
the late Commander-in-chief in India, had been cited against the expe- 
dition: Lord John read letters from Sir Henry offering himself to re- 
lieve Herat; though he had doubts as to whether Dost Mahomed or 
Shah Soojah should be supported; and after the army had advanced 
four hundred miles, he did express an opinion against the continued 
occupation of Afghanistan; but that was a question altogether dif- 
ferent from that of its original occupation. Lord John cited several 
precedents of interference in the affairs of foreign nations,—as that of 
Holland in the affairs of Eogland after the Revolution; of France and 
England in Spain; and of the British Government in supporting the 
Great Mogul. He also quoted the testimony of Mr. Masson, Dr. Lord, 
Major Tod, and Sir Alexander Burnes himself, in favour of Shah 
Soojah’s popularity. As to the military disasters on which Mr. Roebuck 
had touched lightly, they formed no necessary result of the occupation 
of the country ; and had they not happened, he believed that we siould 
have left the country in a state of neutrality, with the arts of peace 
prevailing: but undoubtedly, that able officer Sir William M’Naghten 
was deceived into a state of undue security. He brought the testimony 
of General Gubbin and others, that the proclamation of Simla 1838 had 
had a great effect in restoring confidence and tranquillity in India. 
He enumerated several internal improvements which Lord Auckland 
had effected in India, the Earl’s favourite pursuit. Mr. Roebuck said 
that Russia should have been met in the Baltic: that would have 
brought war on this country, whereas the object was merely to repel 
the advance in India; and the result had been sasisfactory to the se- 
curity of India and to peace with Russia. Lord John contended, that 
Lord Palmerston’s policy had tended to maintain the peace of the 
world—as in the case of the settlement of Belgium, and Turkey de- 
fended against a rebellious vassal; and he concluded by offering a 
direct negative io the motion. 

Mr. DisrakELi said that Lord John Russell had made no answer to 
Mr. Roebuck ; and he went on to argue against the policy which had 
disturbed the natural barriers to invasion of India. Russia, from no 
moral fault of her Government, but from her physical and geogra- 
phical circumstances, holds a position menacing to the whole world, and 
might ultimately possess both the Sound and the Dardanelles, com- 
manding points now in the possession of the two weakest powers in 
Europe: but it was not on the Sutledge nor in the Hindoo Cush that 
encroachments were to be met. If the inquiry were refused, the re- 
sponsibility of the Whig Ministers would be voted but a dream. 

Mr. Escorr supported the motion in a vigorous speech, following up 
several of Mr. Roebuck’s arguments. ‘The question was, whether the 
representatives of a free people were not to be allowed to inquire into 
the causes of the war, and its necessity for the true interests of the 
country. 

Sir Ropert PEE remarked, that two distinct and separate questions 
had been brought under the consider.tion of the House,—whether or 
not the expedition into Afghanistan was consistent with sound policy ; 
and whether it was fitting that the House of Commons should appoint 

a Select Comwittee to inquire into the policy of that proceeding. From 
the first, when the expedition was mentioned ia the Queeu’s Speech, he 
had entertained strong doubts of its policy ; and had said that the restora- 
tion of Shah Soojah was the same as if Charles the Tenth were forced 
upon the French. The Duke of Wellington too had predicted that the 
difficulties would commence when the military operations had suc- 








ceeded. If, therefore, he opposed the present motion, it must not be 
inferred that he approved of that policy. Subsequent events, indeed, 
had confirmed his opinion that Shah Soojah was unpopular: Colonel 
Dennie had remarked that the Prince’s court was composed solely of 
Hindoos, with nota single Afghan init. Even ifit were granted, there- 
fore, that the suspicions of Russia were well-founded, he doubted the 
policy of supporting a prince who could not command the affections of 
the people; and of separating the army at a distance of six hundred 
miles from its resources, with passes in the interval that could not be 
commanded. It was a different question whether he should lend the in- 
fluence of Government to procure an inquiry into a great operation that 
had taken place four years ago; and he could not disregard what had 
been the usage and practice of Governments on succession to the secrets 
of office. The foreign policy of Ministers would always be a subject of 
contention— 

Revolutions of Governments have taken place; has there been an instance 
where those who have succeeded to power on such revolutions have ever used 
the influence of their office to condemn the acts of their predecessors? ( Cheers.) 
And would it be just to establish such a precedent? (Renewed cheers.) I must 
say, that those who are in power and in office ought to be most careful that the 
use of that particular authority and power which office gives them should not 
be influenced by party considerations. (Repeated cheers.) I for one will not 
be influenced by them. If I were to submit to such influence, certainly party 
considerations might induce me to give my vote in support of this motion. I 
complain of the course intended to be adopted towards the present Governor- 
General: aright honourable gentleman opposite proposes to move a vote of 
censure upon that noble Lord: I think that vote unnecessary and uncalled- 
for: here is an opportunity for retaliation; but I decline being influenced by 
any such feelings.” 

Nor could he forget, that in 1840, when he was in Opposition, the 
subject was equally open to debate, and they then possessed nearly all 
the information that they now had— 

* We had at that time the means of judging of the policy of the operations : 
the papers then produced gave us that power; but while in Opposition no 
motion was made founded upon those papers; and I must say, that now we 
are in power, having few better means of judging, I will not be the man to 
adopt a course which I did not adopt in Opposition, and at a time when there 
were better grounds for doing so.” (Loud cheers.) 

When he opposed the grant of money to Lord Keane, some of those 
who were now loudest in reprobating the principle of the war were then 
loudest in approbation of it; and among them was no less a person 
than Mr. Hume— 

“ When I made a reserve as to the general policy of the war, and objected 
especially to the grant of money, the honourable Member for Montrose ap- 
proved of the policy, and also assented to the appropriation of the money.” 
(Loud laughter.) é 

Mr. Hume—“ No, I did not: the policy was not the question.” (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Sir Rosert Pee here very deliberately turned round, and, amid mach 
meriment, produced a volume of Parliamentary debates, previously brought to 
him from the Library by Mr. E. Tennent. Having found the passage he sought 
for, he continued—* If I were trusting to my general impression, I might 
doubt the correctness fof my recollection; but I must bring the honourable 
member to book—( Shouts of laughter)—as he gives me so emphatic a denial.” 

Mr. Hume—“ But I don’t deny it.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Sir Rospert Peet (shutting the book)—‘* Oh! very well; then,”—— 

Mr. Hume—‘“ Ob! read, read.” 

Sir Ropert Pee (re-opening the bock)—“ Certainly, I'll read. (Shouts of 
laughter. Addressing Mr. Hume, in a good-humoured way.) This is all stated 
you know—[ Turning over the pages}—I don’t know where to find the sen- 
tences, I’m sure; but I suppose I shall find them somewhere in the climax. 
(Roars of laughter.) We usually find the strongest points in that part of the 
speech. (More laughter.) Oh! here it is: ‘1 am of opinion that the results 
of the expedition will go far to strengthen the British power in India.’ ” 

Mr. Hume—“ Very good, very good.” (Greut merriment.) 

Sir Ropert Peetc—“ Eh? what did you say?” 

Mr. Hume—“ Oh! read on, read on.” 

Sir Ropert Peet—* Very well! ‘ Having seen the lamentable results of 
inefficient arrangements, I think the greatest credit is due to the British 
authoriti:s.’ (Great laughter.) Ob, but he goes further than that: here’s 
another passage—‘ I think the conduct of Lord Auckland is marked by the 
greatest wisdom.’ (Roars of laughter.) Then here’s another: now what will 
the honourable gentleman say to this ?—‘I believe that it is an expedition more 
likely to be beneficial to India than any which has previously taken place.’ 
(Repeated laughter.) So 1 have struck the honourable gentleman above and 
below, and I hope he’s satisfied.” (More laughter.) 

If this Committee were granted, there ought to be another on the 
Syrian war, [Mr. Hume—* There ought.”| There would then be a 
separate Committee sitting on the Syrian war! It would end in trans- 
ferring the Executive Government from the Crown to the House of 
Commons— 

“ Because, observe: if on every point of questionable policy this House is to 
have a Committee of inquiry—if such Committee is to have the power of 
sending for persons, papers, and records—if it is to ransack every public office 
for official documents, and summon every Minister of the Crown to give evi- 
dence before it—why, the practical result must be that the Executive Govern- 
ment will be suspended.” 

Sir Robert Peel bore testimony that the published papers were not 
garbled, but that they gave such an account of the motives for under- 
taking the expedition as enabled the House to form a fair and unbiased 
judgment on the policy which led to its adoption. The proposed 
inquiry would lead to a development of all the grounds of suspicion 
against Russia; Russia might retort with complaints of English agents 
in Circassia, and avow that her agents had been sent to Cabul in re- 
taliation; and the inquiry would be foreed on at a time when our re- 
lations with Russia are on the most friendly footing, and when by the 
new treaty the foundation had been laid—and it was but the founda- 
tion—of a more liberal’ commercial intereourse with Russia. That 
Russia had taken no advantage of our military disasters in Cabul, 
proved the sincerity of her friendly disposition. On the contrary, her 
influence had been exercised in attempting to save the lives of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly in Bokhara. The power of the British 
arms had been vindicated on the scene of their reverse, and our un- 
friendly relations with Afghanistan have ceased. Let them not, there- 
fore, establish a precedent at once prejudicial to public interest and the 
peaceful relations at present subsisting. (Amid the cheering which 
ensued, some merriment was created by Mr. Hume's stepping up to the 
table and seizing the volume of Hansard to which Sir Robert Peel had 
referred.) 

Lord PaLMersTon contrasted the hardness of Mr. Roebuck’s terms 
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with the softness of his arguments; and remarked, that it was singular 
that Members should have Jain in ambush for four years and then at- 
tacked those whose position was altered, and who had not the same 
means of defence. He declared that the accusation of garbling was 
false and unfounded : the letters of Sir Alexander Burnes were printed 
with no omissions such as Mr. Roebuck had alleged. Sir Alexander 
urged the necessity of active measures in Afghanistan; though at one 
time he was disposed to favour Shah Soojah, and at another Dost Maho- 
med; shades of difference which related merely to the mode of operation. 
Lord Palmerston read extracts to show, that the “ hallucination,” which 
Mr. Roebuck only had not shared, extended at the time to the press ; 
quoting the Times, a paper not favourable to the Government of that 
day. It was said to be a fault that we did not attack Russia herself: 
we did goto St. Petersburg, though not with a fleet; an explanation 
was demanded; Russia disclaimed hostile intentions, and disavowed the 
acts of her agents; and they were recalled. How, therefore, could the 
British Government have sent a fleet to the Buliic; and how would 
that have cured the anarchy in Afghanistan, fomented by Rassian 
agents mistaking the intentions of their Government? Lord Palmer- 
ston sneered at calling Akhbar Khan a “mistaken” man—him who 
treacherously murder:d Sir William M’Naghten, and massacred thou- 
sands of ourcountrymen and defenceless camp-followers! He proved 
the unpopularity of Dost Mahomed by the tact that hisown army would 
not fight for him; and he finished by asserting that the policy of the 
late Government had succeeded in all parts of the world. 

Sir Roserr InGuis was not one ef those who idolized the privileges 
of the House, but still he did rot wish to see it abdicate its just fune- 
tions; and he wished to be informed if it were not to inquire into such 
a case as had been now brought forward in one of the most remarkable 
speeches he had ever listened to, on what occasions were the functions 
of the House as regarded inquiry into public transactions to be exer- 
cised? Was the House tote confined to the considering how far she- 
riffs-officers should be arrested for executing legal process, and allow 
cases of alleged misconduct on the port of the Crown’s highest officers 
to pass uninvestigated? Sir Robert censured the defences which had 
been set up for the war; and in doing so, he was loudly and ironically 
cheered; which made him say, that he was not to be put down by 
clamour, and that he saw one honourable Member who was very perse- 
vering. Mr. W. O. Stantey and Mr. Proruror each supposed that 
they were alluded to; but Sir Ronerr Inxcuts denied it. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Borruwick and Lord Jouy 
MAnners. 

Mr. Rorsuck began his reply by congratulating the late Ministers 
on the support which they received fiom Sir Robert Peel; and he made 
a prophecy — 

The time would come when it would be suggested in party debates—“ Oh, 
recollect the painful motion on which we treated you with candour and gene- 
rosity, and from which we rode off on that happy mode of getting out of a diffi- 
culty, namely, that that was not the proper time for such a motion. Recol- 
lect that we, in our generosity, opposed it with all the influence we possessed.” 

He justified the language which he used, which had been called 
“libel,” “ abuse,” “calumny,” and “ vituperation”: he had said, for in- 
stance, that Lord Auckland's proclamation set forth as facts what were 
not facts: wzs not that “false”? Asa further precedent to satisfy Sir 
Robert Peel, he referred to Lord Porchester’s motion for inquiry into 
the Walcheren expedition. He adduced further evidence that Sir 
Alexander Burnes’s despatches had been garbled; referring to a 
despatch to Sir William M‘Naghten dated Cabul, 26th July 1838— 

The extract given in the Blue Book went no farther than to say that Dost 
Mahomed had designs on Peshawur, and there it stopped; but reading on, it 
appeared that the writer added, “ It seems that the chief is not bent upon 
possessing Peshawur, or on gratifying his personal enmities, but that he is 
simply securing himself from injury.” All this was left out. The despatch went 
on to say that the views stated were worthy of consideration, and the more so 
when an avowed partisan of Dost Mahomed Khan supported them. Any man 
might see why those parts had been left out; and be did maintain that it was 
an instance of very gross falsification. Here was Burnes, your own Minister, 
sent to the court of Cabul, stating distinctly that Dost Mahomed did not desire 
to make an attack on Peshawur, but only to defend himself against aggression ; 
and yet you came forward and declared as broadly as it was now denied, that 
Dost Mahor-ed had such designs on Pesbawur, and that he did make certain 
demands in furtherance of those designs. He had adduced one instance—the 
book was full of similar instances. 

Asking who was to pay the bill, ke threatened, that if he found in 
the Estimates one tittle of charge towards payment of the expenses of 
the Afghan war, he should exercise the right of inquiry which it was 
incumbent on the Honse to exercise 

On a division, the motion was rejected, by 189 to 75. 

SLave-TRADE. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Earl of ABERDEEN said, that 
four gentlemen—Captain Denman, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Bandinell—had, at the request of Government, been for some time 
engaged in revising all the various and conflicting instructions issued 
during the last twenty years to the slave-cruisers, and the several trea- 
ties into which we had entered on the subject of the slave-trade, for the 
purpose of forming them into one uniform code of instruction for the 
guidance and assistance of the officers employed ov this most difficult 
and responsible service. These instructions, when thus digested, would 
be made public to the whole world, and would, he hop: d, remove many 
prejudices and misapprehensions, especially in France. 

: MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Waits were ordered, on Monday, for North Warwickshire, 
in the room of Sir Eardley Wilmot, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land; aud on Tuesday, for Ashburton, in the room of 
Mr. Jardine, deceased. 

Tue Recistration or VoTers BriLy was read a second time on 
Monday ; the discussion to be taken in Committce. 

Corn-Laws. A motion which Lord MonTEAGLE is to make on the 


subject of the Corn-laws has been postponed, on account of Lord 
Ripon’s illness. 

Knutsrorp Gao. In the debate on Lord Abinger’s conduct, Mr. 
Duncombe mace sowe incidental statements respecting the severe treat- 
ment of prisoners in Knutsford Gaol; and in particular he sta‘ed, that 
one Lees had been ordered on to the treadmill for the amusement 
of some ladies and gentlemen, who desired to see it at work; and 








that one Wild was threatened by the gaoler, that he should be well 
punished; with the remark in addition that the gaoler would rot give 
much for his constitution when he should leave the prison. Mr. Tat- 
TON Egerton now, on the authority of the prisoners themselves, who 
had been examined by the Magistrates, stated that Lees was quite ig- 
norant of the occurzence mentioned in respect to him; and that Wild 
was cautioned by the gaoler, in a friendly way, lest by breaking the 
rules, which were very severe, he should incur punishment that would 
injure his constitution. Mr. THomas DuncomBE observed, that state- 
ments from prisoners, through Magistrates, were to be received with very 
great caution; especially in this case, as the prisoners had two years 
imprisonment to undergo. His authority was Mr. Allison, a person 
living at Stockport, whom he had requested to make inquiry. The 
turnkey stated to Mr. Allison, that the prisoners were ouly allowed to 
see their friends once in three months. Wild was reduced to a mere 
skeleton. Sir James GRAnAM said, that the case merited inquiry ; and 
he undertook to send down a Prison Inspector for the purpose. 

Cruetty In A Coutiiery. Lord Asutey called attention, on Monday, 
toa case of alleged cruel t:eatment of an apprentice by his master, a 
collier, at Blackley, near Halifax. The man is reported by the Halifax 
Guardian to have subjected the boy to a series of beatings and duckings 
in water, until he was a mass of sores and boils. He ran away, and 
was ultimately taken under the protection of the Overseers of the Poor; 
who procured his indentures to be cancelled by the Magistrates. Sir 
James GRAWAM promised to send a trustworthy person to institute an 
inquiry. He was glad to take this opportunity of stating to the House, 
that, notwithstanding any thing which had occurred elsewhere with 
respect to the act of last session, no one was more anxious than he was 
to vive effect both to the letter and spirit of that act, and adhere most 
strictly to all its provisions. 

Tue Somnatu Gates, Lord CLANRICARDE has given notice, that 
on the 9th of March he will submit to the House of Lords a motion 
on the subject of Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation. 


The Court. 
Tire Queen and Prince Albert left town on Thursday, for Claremont, 
in acarriage and four. ‘The Princess Royal rode in the same carriage ; 
the Prince of Wales and the suite followed in two other carriages; and 
a party of Hussars formed the escort. 

The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Pulsce the day before; at 
which Count Kielinansegge, the Hanoverian Minister, and Mr. Murphy, 
the Mexican Minister, were introduced by Lord Aberdeen, and had 
audiences. 

Her Majesty gave an audience to the Duke of Weilington on 
Monday. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to Covent Garden Theatre on 
Tuesday. 

The = attended a meeting of the Commission for the Promotion 
of the Fi.e Arts on the same day. 

The Dutchess of Kent has been slightly indisposed. Oa Tuesday 
her Royal Highness received a visit from Prince Albert. 

The Queen Dowager arrived yesterday at Marlborough House, from 
Canford House; having travelled by the South-western Railway. 

The Duke of Sussex entertained a select dinner-party on Tuesday, 
at Kensington Palace. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge were present at the French 
play on Monday; on Thursday, to the Princess’s Theatre ; and yester- 
day, the Duke was present at the performance of the Sacred Harmonie 
Society. 








The Metropolis. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Monday. Upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. R. L. Jones, a reference was made to the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee, to inquire into the mode of collecting the revenue 
arising from coals brought into the port of London; and another to 
the London Bridge Approaches Committee, to consider what improve- 
ments it is expedient to make in the public streets and avenues within 
the City, with the opinion of the Committee as to the best means of 
completing the same. It was resolved that the names of persons an- 
nually put in nomination for Sheriffs should be removed from the list 
at the expiration of the fifth year. Grants were made of 50/. to an 
infant school of St. Mary, Haggerstone, of 100/. for a school in St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, and of 200/. to the Soup Kitchen. Upon the 
motion of Mr. King, it was agreed that in all elections to any office or 
place in the gift of the Court, the number of candidates, if more than 
two, be reduced to that number by poll. 


Ata Court of Directors of the East India Company, on Wednesday, 
resolutions to the same effect with those lately passed by both Houses 
of Parliament, thanking the Governor-General of India and the officers 
and men recently ewployed in Afghanistan, were adopted unanimously. 

A handsome entertainment was given by the Colonial Society, at 
their house in St. James’s Square, on Monday evening, to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, on the occasion of his departure for his government of Bri- 
tish North America. Among the guests, besides Sir Charles, were 
Mr. Hope, M.P., Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Glad- 
stone, M.P., Vice- President of the Board of Trade, Mr. J. S. Brown- 
rizg, M.P., Captain Brownrigg, Sir Francis Bond Head, and Captain 
Balfour. Among those at the cross-table, were the Earl of Mount- 
cashel, Sir Duncan M‘Dougall, Mr. Burge the Agent for Jamaica, Mr. 
Bliss the Agent fur New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Dr. Rolpb, and 
Mr. Urquhart. About seventy gentlemen sat down to dinner. Sir 
Augustus D'Este presided. ‘The affair is thus characterized by the 
Colonial Gazette— 

“The scene was unusual and interesting. Some sixty or seventy gentlemen, 
representing all parts of the Colonial empire, were collected to do henour to a 
public servant on the score of an arduous task which he has undertaken, and 
on the faith that his intentions were the best that could be. For Sir Charles 
appeared hitherto to have given no intimation as to the precise course of his 
Canadian policy. People only know that he has won fame in India, and ex- 
tinguished intestine commotion in Jamaica, with such a cunning virtue that 
he bas turned one of the most distracted into one of the most united of cxist- 
ing communities. People hope that he may do as much for Canada: how, 
perhaps they scarcely guess, It is an earnest, however, of his good influence, 
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that in his presence the ruder bursts of party heat, which are apt to blaze forth 
amid the wine and excitement of a dinner-company like that assembled on 
Monday at the Colonial Society, were hushed; and the spectator rather 
guessed what some of the more ardent spirits were thinking of than heard dis- 
tinct allusion to them. 

“ Sir Charles Metcalfe himself is calculated to make a very peculiar impres- 
sion by his appearance and manners. The leading traits of his face are benig- 
nity and shrewdness; his manner is plain to homeliness; and when he speaks 
it is in a subdued conversational tone, as if he did not care to ‘ make a speech,” 
yet with a mild emphasis that tells you he is very desirous that you should 
understand and believe what he says. And that is generally simple, kind, and 
marked by clear common sense. A close observer would infer that Sir Charles’s 
successes have resulted from great simplicity of character—a singleness of pur- 
pose which has made him aim at the one thing desirable for all, as a matter of 
philanthropy and duty. The question is, whether his gentler nature—it looks 
almost artless—can stand proof against the hurtling and distracting conflict of 
party interests in Canada. His shrewd smile reassures your hopes.” 

The Russia Company gave their annual dinner at the London Tavern 
on Wednesday ; Mr. Astell, the Governor of the Company, in the chair. 
Among the guests were, Baron Brunow, the Russian Ambassador, Lord 
Heytesbury, Viscount Canning, Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre, Sir 
John H. Pelly, Sir James Lushington, Sir James Leighton, Lieutenant 
Colonel Thornton, Sir W. H. Ciarke, Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr. H. 
Stuart, M.P., acd several gentlemen connected with the Russia trade, 
and official and military Russian gentlemen. In acknowledging the 
toast of the Emperor of Russia, Baron Brunow spoke all of peace— 

When he last year had the honour of meeting them he stated, that the 
endeavours of the Governments of England and Russia were directed to the 
improvement of the commercial relations between the two countries; and it 
was satisfactory to him to be now able to say, that those endeavours had been 
brought to a successful issue in the treaty cf commerce and navigafion which 
had been entered into between them. It strongly evinced the friendly dis- 
position of the two countries, while it gave increased facility and encourage- 
ment to trade between the subjects of the high contracting parties. Those 
friendly dispositions had been recently confirmed, since the signature of the 
treaty, by the modification introduced in the warehousing system in Russia. 

Viscount Canning, returning thanks for Ministers, undertook for 
them that no exertion would be spared to draw closer the bond that had 
been entered into between the two countries. 





The Anti-Corn-law League have had another great meeting this 
week, on Wednesday, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. Mr. George 
Wilson, of Manchester, occupied the chair, and several Manchester 
members of the League were present; as well as Mr. Charles Villiers, 
M.P., Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Cobden, M.P., and a great number of 
representatives of the Metropolitan Associations, ‘The Chairman pre- 
sented to Mr. Cobden the address which was adopted at Manchester last 
week, on the subject of the attack made on him in the House of 
Commons; it having received in the interval 32,000 signatures of the 
inhabitants. ‘The meeting was addressed by Mr. Cobden, Mr, Villiers, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, and other gentlemen. The large room was over- 
crowded; and a second meeting was formed in the room adjoining, a 
chairman appointed, and the speaking there continued for upwards of 
two hours. 


The Eastern Counties Railway was the scene of a great disappoint- 
ment on Monday. About three hundred gentlemen assembled at the 
offices of the Company in Shoreditch ; and at ten o’clock they were con- 
veyed in a train, with the Chairman and Directors, to open the line to 
Colchester. Beyond Brentwood, however, the train stopped; and after 
some delay it was announced that it was unsafe to proceed further: Mr. 
Braithwaite, the engineer, had gone over a part of the line, and he 
found the depression of the rails for a few yards so great that it would 
not be prudent to proceed. After along delay, the Company arrived 
at Brentwood, on their return, at fonro’clock ; where the Directors fur- 
nished refreshments ; and thence they came back to London. 

The Directors and their friends accomplished the journey to Col- 
chester on Wednesday. 


Vice-Chancellor Wigram gave judgment, on Saturday, on a bill filed 
by Nicholas Suisse, the valet of the late Marquis of Hertford, agaiust 
Lord Lowther and the other executors, to compel payment of legacies 
under the Marguis’s will. The Marquis made nineteen codicils to his 
will, under eight of which the plaintiff claimed legacies : in six of the 
codicils he was specially named; in the other codicils he was classed 
with the otherservants of the Marquis. The question which was before 
the Court was, whether the legacy of half of the sum of 16,000/., given 
by the last codicil as a provision for the servants, was a legacy in addi- 
tion to the former beques's to the plaintiff, or whether it was in substi- 
tution of such preceding legacies, which amounted to 10,6001. The 
Court decided that it was additional, and decreed payment of the whole 
sum. 

An action was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, 
brought by the Rev. W. Moore, curate of St. Mary and St. Peter, in 
Lincolnshire, against the Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, the offici- 
ating clergyman at the Brighton Chapel Royal in July last. Mr. 
Moore went to Brighton for the benefit of his health ; and was accom- 
panied by his father, a schoolmaster of Blackheath. On the 3ist July, 
Sunday, they attended at the Chapel Royal. At the close of the service, 
Mr. Drummond addressed the congregation in these words—“ My dear 
friends, it is rather unusual for a clergyman to address his congregation 
after service, but there are two well-known pickpockets in the chapel, 
and therefore be cireful.” The plantiff and his father were not aware 
that they were the objects of this warning, and were therefore thunder- 
struck when on leaving the place of worship they were assaijed by a 
crowd with hisses and hustling. Mr. Lucas, a peace-officer, took them 
under his protection, put them into a coach, and accompanied them to 
the house of a friend; who testified to their respectability: he then 
took them to the house of Mr. Drummond; who expressed his regret 
at what had oceurred, and gave Mr. Payne, the clerk to the chapel, as 
his authority. Thence they went to Mr. Payne ; who admitted that he 
had made the statement to Mr. Drummond, yet said that he had no 
ground for doing so. On the Monday, the two gentlemen left Brighton; 
Mr. W. Moore injured in his health by the occurrence. On the Tues- 
day, they received by letter an ample apology, which had been commu- 
nicated to the ducal papers; but that reparation was not considered suf- 
ficient, and damages were now sought from a Jury. On the other side, 








Mr. Drummond's letter of apology was put in; and it was couched in 
the most unqualified terms of regret, Mr. Drummond hoping that the 
aggrieved persons would not withhold from him the assurance of their 
Christian forgiveness. The Jury awarded 40s. damages. 

In the Sheriffs’ Court, on Thursday, Commissioners James Wilde 
and James Burchell sat as a Special Commission under the authority of 
Lord Abinger and the Queen’s Remembrancer, with a Special Jury, to 
inquire if Messrs. Dean and Sedgwick were indebted in any and whaé 
sum to the Queen, for duties on foreign goods imported into this coun- 
try. Mr. Walford, the Solicitor to the Customs, stated that this was 
the first proceeding of the kind. In February 1841, Mr. Dean imported 
two cases of silk; when Mr. Dean’s agent and Mr. Berners, an officer 
of the Customs, agreed that the cases weighed 50 pounds and the silk 
40 pounds, and duty was paid only on 40 pounds. It was proved from 
the manifest, that the charge for freight from Boulogne was 25s.; this 
would indicate 50 cubic feet as the area of the cases, which were pro- 
duced in court; that area would give 800 pounds as the weight of the 
contents, if they were broad siik; and it was contended that the im- 
porters must prove that they were not. Mr. William Beckwith, a silk- 
manufacturer, deposed, that he had packed, easily, into the cases 420 
pounds, 560 pounds, and 770 pounds, according to the different quality 
of the silks packed. The charge against Mr. Sedgwick was withdrawn, 
as he had previously retired from the partnership. Mr. Dean refused 
to answer any questions; his counsel, Mr. Chambers, denying the au- 
thority of the Court, and the right to convict upon such mere inference. 
The Jury returned a verdict, that duty had not been paid upon 350 
pounds, and they awarded 262I. as the amount due, 

The trial of Daniel M’Naughten, for the murder of Mr. Edward 
Drummond, commenced yes erday, at the Central Criminal Court. 
The Court was crowded from an early hour; the French and other 
Foreign Ambassadors, the Earl of Surrey, Lord Arthur Lennox, Lord 
C. Paget, and several ladies and gentlemen being on the bench. Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Justice Williams, and Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, took their seats at ten o’ciock. M’Naughten looked well when 
he entered, and pleaded “ Not Guilty” in a tolerably firm voice; 
but as the trial proceeded he became weak and faint, and appeared 
to be in the utmost mental agony. The prosecution was conducted 
by the Solicitor-General, with whom were Mr. Waddington and Mr. 
R. Gurney; the prisoner was defended by Mr. Cockburn, Q.C., 
Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Bodkin. The facts of the case, as related by 
the Solicitor-General and the witnesses, are too recent and have been 
too often described to be repeated now. Much of the cross-examination 
of the witnesses for the prosecution turned upon evidence of the state 
of M'Naughten’s mind. ‘The facts elicited were very trivial, and 
proved little, if any thing; but the principal points on this head may 
be briefly stated. Mrs. Dutton, his-landlady, described his habits ; whica 
were exceedingly regular, reserved, and penurious ; but she had no idea 
that his mind was disordered. On cross-examination, shé said that once 
when he was ill his head was bad: he was always very sullen and retired, 
avoiding conversation, and hanging his head. She had heard him get 
out of bed several times during the night, and moan and groan ; but in a 
general way he slept very well. David Gordon, a brass-founder of 
Glasgow, who had known M’Naughten in that place, met him in Lon- 
don in November last; when he said that he was seeking work. They 
passed Sir Robert Peel's house: Gordon said, “I believe that is where 
Sir Robert Peel stops?” and M’Naughien exclaimed “—— and sink it,” 
and something else which Gordon did not recollect. M’Naughten was 
very regular in his habits, and Gordon had no idea of his intellect be- 
ing disordered, It was shown by Mr. ‘Thompson, a Magistrate of Gor- 
bals, who had been a house-factor, by Mr. Swanston, Curator of the 
Glasgow Mechanics Institution, Mr. James Douglas, a surgeon and 
lecturer on anatomy, and others, that M’Naughten was shrewd in 
business and intelligent in his conduct generally: he took an active 
part in discussing the affairs of the Mechanics Lastitution; and he 
attended lectures on anatomy, and appeared to understand what he was 
about. Ou the other hand, Mr. Swanston observed orce a glare with 
his eyes which he did not like: he used to object to pay the penny due 
on renewing a book, and that was the cause of the marked change which 
took place. Mr. William M'Laren, a blacksmith, said that just before 
M’Naughten gave up business, he contracted a habit of rolling his eyes, 
and at the same time they became more prominent. It came out among 
other matters which showed his attention to business, that on the 19th 
July he answered an advertisement which appeared in the Spectator of 
the 16th, about entering into a business or partnership: his letter de- 
manded particulars, and made overtures. The case for the prosecution 
closed at seven o'clock; and Mr. Cockburn applied for a postponement 
of the trial. Sir Nicholas ‘Tindal asked, if the case would be brought 
toaclose on Saturday? Mr. Cockburn would not make a promise 
which might mislead the Court; but eventually the trial was adjourned 
till nine o'clock this morning. 

Cannell, the potboy at the Auction Mart Tavern, was tried at the 
same Court, on Wednesday, for shooting Mrs. Magnus. The facts 
of the case have not yet been forgotten. It came out, however, that 
Mrs. Magnus has a husband living; though she represented herself 
as a widow, fearing that a husband would prove an obstruction to 
her getting the place. Cannell failed to make out the allegation that 
Mrs. Magnus had admitted him to familiarities; and Chief Justice 
Tindal said, that the bedroom transaction must be excluded from con- 
sideration, as it offered no palliation of the offence imputed. The Jury, 
after a few minutes’ consultation, returned a verdict of guilty of firiog 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, but recommending the prisoner 
to mercy on account of his previvusly good character. He was sen- 
tenced to transportation for fifteen years. On hearing the sentence, a 
female in the gallery screamed and went into hysterics. 


Joshua Jones Ashley was finally committed from Marlborough Street 
Police-office, on Saturday, for stealing plate from several clubs. 


The Probinces. 

Mr. Newdegate, the Conservative candidate for North Warwick- 
shire, has put forth an address to the electors; which does not, how- 
ever, give a very clear idea of his political principles. He says— 

“ My political principles are decidedly Conservative; but I trust neither ex- 
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treme, nor such as will lead me to close my eyes to any parts of those time- 
tested institutions of our country which the change of circumstances may 
have rendered inapplicable or the lapse of years impaired. 

“ I think that those who consecrate their efforts to so great a task as the 
amendment of our institutions in Church or State, should seek the spirit in 
which they were first conceived, and be guided by the experience of those great 
men who used them as instruments to work our country’s welfare, and have 
left them as landmarks of the people’s rights.” ts : 

His friends complain that his want of explicitness endangers his 
election. ’ 

Sir Grey Skipwith is talked of as the Liberal candidate. He formerly 
represented the Southern division, and is much respected by the 
farmers. 

A handbill has been circulated among the electors of Knaresborough, 
containing the following letter, which speaks for itself— 

“ TO MR. JOHN RIDSDALE, ROYAL OAK, KNARESBOROUGH. 
** Harden Grange, 25!h October 1842. 

“ Sir—I have this morning received your letter, in which you say you feel 
yourself very much injured and inconvenienced by not having what you please 
to call your account against me settled. 

“ You richly deserve to be so: you ran up this bill not only against my most 
positive orders, but without the slightest knowledge on my part that you had 
done so, until you presented the account to me; and on my expressing my 
strong disapprobation of your conduct, you distinctly stated that you expected 
Mr. Lawson to pay one-half of it, and that you only considered me liable to 
one-half. 

“« After the time had expired which would have allowed my opponent to pe- 
tition against my return, I consented to pay ene-half of the bill; and that I 
shall do, although I am highly to blame for doing so: and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the borough is as sure to be disfranchised when another election 
takes place, if the electors are again guilty of the corruption which disgraced 
the borough at the last election, as that I should have lost my seat had a peti- 
tion been presented against me. i 

“ Tam, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


W. Busrretp FEerRRAND.” 





A meeting was held at Liverpool Music-Hall on Friday, to petition 
for total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, and to support Mr. 
Cobden against the recent attack made upon him. Mr. Richard *heil 
took the chair, and several gentlemen of local influence were present. 
Sir Robert Peel was fiercely attacked for his share in the matter; and 
among the resolutions passed was this— 

“ That this meeting unite in the expression of the warmest approval of the 
bold and manly course pursued by Richard Cobden, Esq., both in and out o 
Parliament, in advocating the claims ofan oppressed and suffering peorle ; and 
would emphatically declare their sense of the meanness and injustice of the 
Se mtr recently cast upon him by the head of her Majesty’s Government, 
- is endeavours to evade the official responsibility so clearly brought home to 

im. 

The inhabitants of Kendal have sent an address to Mr. Cobden on 
the subject of the late attack upon him. 

Mr. Bayley, the Dissenting minister of Sheffield, has published a 
letter to Mr. Cobden, the object of which appears to be threefold,—to 
abuse certain daily papers for not publishing an answer which he wrote 
to Lord Brougham’s attack upon him; to show that he did protest more 
strongly than the reports made him do against the project which he 
mentioned in July last of drawing lots to assassinate Sir Robert Peel; 
and to exonerate Mr. Cobden from all connexion with that anecdote. 
For the last purpose, the following conversation is repeated— 

“In a day or two after I had narrated the ‘hundred lots’ anecdote, I re- 
member the following conversation occurred between you and myself; and 
though we have never exchanged a letter on the subject since the Conference 
broke up in August last year, it will prove both what my motives were in 
giving utterance to the anecdote, and what were your views at the time, and 
with what blustering and malignant calumny the Times has assailed you as an 
indirect accomplice with M’Naughten. ‘To the substance, but not to every 
term of the following conversation, I pledge myself— 

** Cobden : ‘ Bayley, I wish you had not related that anecdote about Sir Ro- 
bert Peel.’ 

“ Bayley: ‘Why? I can vouch my authority, and I believe it to be true, 
and that the publication of such a fact will do good. I have not uttered it 
without forethought ; and I accompanied it with a protest (which is not as fully 
reported, by the by, as I delivered it) against all such acts, which I detest.’ 

“Cobden: ‘ That is all true; but I should fear that a very ill use will be 
made of it; and no doubt I shall hear of it again in the House of Commons.’ 

“ Bayley : ‘ Well, by all means dissever yourself from it in every way ; leave 
the responsibility entirely with me. I can produce my informant, though I 
neither know the place where the scene occurred nor any of the persons en- 
gaged. It is a terrible sign of the times, and as such only I quoted it,’ 

“Cobden : ‘ Well, I hope we shall hear no more of it; 1 suppose you have 
geen Ferrand’s attack on you last night?’ 

“ Bayley: ‘Yes: let him prank it; the warning will defeat bad designs, and 
start right thoughts.’ 

“ One or more gentlemen stood near enough to us, I remember, to hear the 
conversation ; who they were | do not recollect, but perhaps this notice may 
discover, My object in repeating it here is to exculpate you and the League, 
and to take the whole blame to myself.” 

His protest is thus made out— 

“ As a proof what my own views of the anecdote narrated were at the time, I 
have pleasure in quoting from the Sheffield Independent, of 23d July 1842, the 
following extract from a speech which 1 delivered in Sheffield to more than a 
thousand persons, immediately after my return from the Conference— 

“¢ Tn his first speech in the Conference, he mentioned a fact that had been 
communicated to him a few days before, namely, that at a meeting of a num- 
ber of gevtlemen in one of the Northern towns, after they had talked for a long 

time of the hopeless state of affairs, one of them proposed that they should 
draw lots, and said if the lot fell on him he would take the life of Sir Robert 
Peel. Several others said the same. He told this anecdote in the Conference, 
but he accompanied it with some remarks which were not reported. He said 
then, and now, that the cause of the people was not dependent on crime. 
They would beat Sir Robert Peel, and leave him Sir Robert Peel still, without 
touching a hair of his head. They would bring him down from his elevation, 
yet without touching the shoe-latchet of the man, or burning a stack of his 

y.’” (Loud cheers.) 





The trial of Feargus O'Connor, Peter M‘Douall, James Scholefield, J. 
Leech, J. Bairstow, J. Campbell, T. Cooper, G. J. Harney, R. Pilling, and 
several other Chartists, for participation in the disturbances of Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire last year, commenced at Liverpool on Wednesday. 
The case against the prisoners was very distinctly and temperately stated 
by the Attorney-General. The charge was, that the defendants had 


produce some change in the fundamental principles of the constitution. 
The allegations may be described as consisting of two classes. Pilling, 
Leech, and others, were accused of seditious language at mectings in 
Ashton, Staleybridge, and other places, with which the disturbances of 
the district began ; the first meeting being at Ashton about the 26ih July. 
The second class of charges was against O’Conncr, Scholefield, and others, 
of conducting the central organizution at Manchester,—the “ Executive 
Committee of the National Association for carrying the Charter,” who 
issucd the famous placard of August 16th, beginning “ Englishmen, the 
blood of your brothers reddens the streetsof Prestonand Blackburn,” and 
promising aid from Scotland and elsewhere. This placardwas agreed to at 
ameeting of the Committee ; Mr. O'Connor, who was preseut, offered to 
| put it in the Northern Star as an advertisement, and to pay for it; Mr. 
' Scholefield lent his chapel, at which the Committee met; Mr. M‘Douall 
corrected the proof of the placard. Pilling and others were proved at the 
meetings to have said that they would remain away from work until 
the Charter became the law of the land; with language of a more 
threatening kind. The cross-examination for the defence tended to 
elicit the facts, that some such organization and combination had be- 
fore occurred in strikes without political objects; that the men at 
Ashton were turned out by their employers, who threatened to exclude 
them from work until they had submitted to a reduction in their wages 
of 25 per cent; and that the evidence was not trustworthy—one wit- 
ness, for instance, having garbled his notes with interlineations, The 
trial was expected to occupy some time. 

At the Reading Assizes, on Saturday, was tried Samuel Prentice, the 
man charged with unlawfully entering the store-rooms of Windsor 
Castle. Prentice hud been occasionally employed in the Castle as 
locksmith : he climbed over the outer gates at five in the morning, and 
entered the store-rooms; there he unexpectedly found a porter set to 
watch against a chance of fire; and he told him that he wanted a 
hammer and chisel; afterwards he said, that he came for a brush, and 
that Townsend, the porter, had given him a key to enter. In the 
evidence it was stated, that the gates and doors were locked over-night, 
and that Prentice had no authority to fetch brushes or to use the keys, 
which must have been so “skeletonized” as to pass through the whole 
suite of locks in the store-rooms: he had no business to be at work 
before eight o’clock in the morning. A most excellent character was 
given to Prentice; and as no felonious intention could be proved, he 
was acquitted, 

The paragraph which has gone the round of the newspapers, stating 
that a man named Holden recently deceased at Egypt, near Chowbent, 
Lancashire, had confessed before his death totwo women that he was 














endeavoured, by means of disorderly and tumultuous assemblages, to 





one of the perpetrators of the horrid murder at Pendleton in 1817, is 
entirely a fabrication, no such confession having becn made. We have 
seen a Jetter from John Pemberton, the constable of the place, who, 
after making every inquiry from the two women referred to and other 
parties, states that not the slightest grounds existed for such a state- 
ment.— Times. 


4 — 

The Council of Mahagement of the proposed School at Marlborough 
for the sons of clergymen and others have appointed the Reverend 
Matthew Wilkinson, M.A., late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and Head Master of the Proprietary School, Kensing- 
ton, in connexion with King’s Co!lege, London, to be Head Master. 





Miscellaneous. 

‘* The present made by Queen Victoria,” says the Journal de Frank- 
Jort, “ to the Prince Royal of Hauover on his marriage, will probably 
be the richest of any presented on the occasion: it is a silver service 
for a dinner, of six courses, for thirty-six persons.” It appears strange 
that the London papers, so indefatigable in purveying for news of the 
Court, had no notice of this magniticent gift.— Galignani. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, with his suite, left London on Thursday, to 
embark in the mail-steamer at Liverpool for his new Government in 
Canada. 

The Earl of Ripon has been ill at Putney, with severe cold and 
inflammation of the chest; but the most unfavourable symptoms have 
been subdued. 

The Speaker is prevented from giving his usual Parliamentary dinner 
today, by the loss of a near relative. To the same reason, und the de- 
sire of Membérs to release their chief from his duties, is attributed the 
failure in making “ a House” on Thursday. 

Mr. Charles Kean, we regret to say, is detained in Bath, in conse- 
quence of the alarming illness of his wife, who is at present utterly 
unable to fulfil her professional engagements.—Morning Post. 

Lord Robert Grosvernor has subscribed to the Anti-Corn-law League 
fund, for the dissemination of tracts, though not concurring in all the 
views of the League, and especially in their objections to a fixed duty. 

The Times contradicts a statement of the Manchester Guardian, that 
Lord Abinger himself reported his charges to the Grand Juries at 
Chester and Liverpool for the Times, 


Tuesday’s Gazette coptained an Order in Council, which, after 
reciting the authority of the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. “to regulate the 
trade to China and India,” makes this declaration— 

“ Now, therefore, her Majesty in Council is pleased, by and with the advice 
of ter Privy Council, to prohibit, and doth hereby prohibit, her subjects from 
resorting, for the purposes of trade and commerce, to any other ports in the 
dominions of the Emperor of China than those of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow- 
foo, Ningpo, and Shangbae, or than may be in the occupation of her Majesty’s 
forces; and her Majesty is pleased to order, that any of her subjects commit- 
ting a breach or violation of this direction shall, upon conviction thereof in any 
of her Majesty’s Courts of Record or Vice-Admiralty, be, for every such 
offence, liable to a penalty not exceeding !0U/., or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three months, at the discretion of the Court before which the 
conviction shall take place. 

A transaction in the corn-trade was announced today, the nature of 
which was such as to cause very general observation among merchants. 
It appears that a cargo of wheat, just arrived from Wolgast, was cleared 
for consumption at the duty now payable, which is the highest that can 
be impos: ¢ under the new law, namely 20s. per quarter. The effect of 
this unlocked-tor n.ovement has b. en that of procucing a depression in 
the market, the understanding being that other cargoes are on their 
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way which will also come into immediate consumption. It should be 
mentioned, that the quality of the cargo cleared today, consisting of 
about 700 quarters, was fine, and that it was sold at the price of 56s. 
per quarter duty paid.— Morning Post, Thursday, City Article. 


Intelligence has been received from Lisbon to the 21st February. Lord 
Howard de Walden had, it wou'd appear, received instructions from Eng- 
land to break off the negotiations for the Tariff convention ; the British 
Government not being disposed to accept the last Portuguese proposals, 
nor to lose further time in the matter. The Portuguese seem to have 
anticipated this result; and, while keeping up high duties to protect 
their manufactures, they were striving to pzcify and bolster up the 
Douro interests by grants of public money : a bill endowing a privileged 
company with one-half the present export-duties on port wine had 
passed the Chamber of Deputies almost unanimously. This company 
will have an income of 150 contos, or about 35,000/ a year, which it is 
to spend among the Douro wine-growers, taking 20,009 pipes of their 
inferior wine at higher prices than they now get, and disposing of them 
as it best can. 

The Times has discovered a most extraordinary source of obstruction 
in Portugal to a commercial treaty wih England— 

“ We understand, upon good authority, that a very influential member of 
the Cabinet of Lisbon is engaged in a speculation for having low woollen cloths 
manufactured at Paisley with Portuguese marks, in order to be smuggled into 
Portugal. Thus, that illustrious personage hopes to accomplish at the same 
time a twofold purpose, by securing to himself the advantages of a foreign 
trade which he denies to his country, and by making it appear that Portugal 
really has valuable manufactures, which justify the Government in demanding 
further concessions of the British Minister.” 

The Barcelona journals of the 19th February contained a proclamation 
of Captuin-General Seoane, announcing to the inhabitants, that, tran- 
builli:y and order being then completely restored, he had thought proper 
to raise the state of siege imposed upon Barcelona and its suburbs on the 
4th December last, to reinstate the civil authorities in the exercise of 
their respective functions, to dissolve the military commission, and to 
direct that the prosecutions pending before that tribunal should be tried 
by the ordinary courts of justice. 


An unpleasant collision has taken place at Marseilles, between the 
sailors of the Greek vessel, the Amalia, and the French boatmen of 
St. Jean. After a hard fight, the Greeks were beaten to their ship. 
Ouwe of them, with a fractured skull, was taken to the hospital. Seven 
others were wounded, but not dangerously.—AZarseilles Semaphore, 
Feb. 23d. 


The following extract of a fetter dated Rome, 7th February 1843, 
describes a very curious meeting in the Eternal City: how it would 
have amused and edified the first of the Caesars, the discoverer of 
Britain !— 

“ A party of fifty-four gentlemen of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, ‘ined together yesterday, at Melga’s Hotel. So large an assembly 
was not anticipated ; but there is no doubt it would have Lecome yery much 
larger if time had been extended, and if the means of circulating proposals 
here were not so limited. Mr. Barrett Lennard was in the chair; and after a 
few toasts, made an address of which the unstudied earnestness and engaging 
sincerity could not have failed to propitiate the indifferent, if there were any 
such in the select and intelligent society to which it was addressed. The Uni- 





versity of Oxford found an earnest and eloquent representative in the person | 


of the Reverend Mr. Buckeridge. 
Cambridge, Sir Edward Ryan produced a dazzling display of contemporary 
talent; and the fame of Dublin University found a friendly expositor in the 
Dean of Ardagh. The party broke up after several hours passed in great 
hilarity and unanimity. The names of a few of the gentlemen who made this 
first effort to exhibit to foreigners something of the united force and energy of 
our English Universities may not be without interest, and are annexed below. 


In acknowledging the compliment paid to | , 
| Z, in reply to Colonel Torrens, will be inserted in onr next Number. We will also 


President, T. B. Lennard, Esq.; Honourable and Reverend H. C. Cust; | 


Honourable G. W. Miles; Honourable G. Browne; Honourable R Plunkett ; 
Honourable and Reverend E. H. Tracey; Sir J. Hawley, Bart.; Sir H. W. 
Baron, Bart.; Sir E. Ryan; Professor Badham; D. Badham, Esq., M.D.; 
G. Bell, Esq., M.D.; the very Reverend the Dean of Ardagh; Reverend G. 
Buckeridge ; Reverend F. S. Trench; Reverend J. Hutchinson, &c.” 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th February states that the price of 
wheat has risen considerably in Poland. 

The same paper of the 2ist says, that in the year 1842 there entered 
into the port of Trieste 1,265 general trading ships, and 6,452 coasters, 
measuring 436,000 tons. Among those vessels were 616 Austrian, 237 
Greek, 83 British, 69 Sicilian, 838 American, 35 Russian, 28 Sardinian, 
23 belonging to the Pontifical States, 25 Norwegian and Swedish, 20 
Danish, 17 Ionian, 16 French, 15 Dutch, 12 Turkish, 12 Spanish, 10 of 
the Hanse Towns, 4 Tuscan, 2 Hanoverian, 2 Prussian and 1 Por- 
tuguese. 

The Prussian State Gazette of the 19th February publishes a Royal 
ordinance forbidding the exposure or sale of caricatures of any descrip- 
tion without a previous permission from the authorities. 


Intelligence has been received from Beyrout to the Ist February. 
The Emir Ahmed Reslan, the Druse Kaimacan, had been liberated 
from prison, and reinstated by Assad Pasha in his functions. He had 
fixed his residence at Shouafat, and the Catholic Emir Haider at Solima. 

Izzet, the Pasha of Jerusalem, had sent a message to Mr, Nicolay- 
son, chaplain to the recently-appointed Bishop, desiring the works of 
the Protestant church at Jerusalem to be suspended, as there was no 
authority to erect such a building. Bishop Alexander proceeded to 
Beyrout, and laid the case before the British and Prussian Consvls; 
and they referred the matter to the Ambassadors of their nations at 
Constantinople. Assad Pasha, at Beyrout, denied all knowledge of the 
matter, 

According to accounts from Damascus, Ali Pasha was about to deca- 
pitate all the Druse Sheikhs indiscriminately, in virtue of an Imperial 
firman which had been transmitted to him by Assad Pasha; but Mr. 
Wood, on hearing this, immediately took measures for the protection of 
the Druses who had come to Damascus under his guarantee, and having 
sheltered about fifty in the British Consulate, he waited on Ali Pasha; 
on whom he preva led, after much discussion, to spare the lives of the 
prisoners. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th February states, that in conse- 
queuce of ibe conspiracy in favour of irince Michael, discovered at 
Belgrade, twenty persons had been arrested and brought to trial by 


| ness being the votes on the Navy Estimates. 
| go into committee, came two personal grievances. 








court-martial, and condemned, one to death, the others to imprison- 
ment for different periods. 


Advices have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
24th December. The Anglo-Dutch on the border, beyond the Orange 
River, were in open defiance of British authority. ‘They had moved 
under their leader, Adam Kok, to attack a village of the Griquas, (a 
tribe under British “ protection,”) called Philipolis, and had commit- 
ted other acts of overt rebellion. Colonel Hare, the Lieutenant-Govervor 
of the Eastern Province, had accordingly moved towards Philipolis, 
with a force about 1,200 strong; and he had reached Somerset on his 
way on the 13th. The drought which prevailed in Caffreland, and 
which had reduced the Natives to the greatest distress, was expected to 
create difficulties in the sustenance of the troops and their baggage- 
oxen. A spirit of disaffection is said to prevail among the Dutch 
within the colony: handbills had been discovered among them, signed 
by resident colonists, inviting their countrymen to join the rebels; 
and a body of them had actually done so. 

At Natal, Captain, now Major Smith, the Commandant, was in 
safety; but the Emigrants were as obstinately hostile as ever. A Mr. 
Roedolph had sueceeded Mr. Bischoff as Chief Magistrate of Pieter- 
mauriizberg, and is said to be more Auti-English than his predecessor. 
Major Smith had issued au address to the Farmers, warning : them 
against being misied by the distribution of titles to lands, signed in the 
name of the Dutch Repubiic of Natal. He states, that although Sir G. 
Napier has directed him not to disturb them in their possession, never- 
theless the Governor neither intends to guarantee to them titles nor 
send a commission to inquire into the subject, as it is a point that de- 
volves entirely on the Home Government. He proceeds to caution 
them against the error of suppposing that the English Government has 
no jurisdiction beyond the boundaries settled for the oceupation of the 
troops; for the whole territory of Natal is Crown-iand. 


The Jamaica Morning Journal of 5th January contains some in- 
teresting account of the state of public feeling iu Caba— 

“From the character of our private intelligence from Havanna, we learn 
that a great and intense excitement—silent and quiet, but the more intense 
for its silence—pervades all the planters, merchants, and intelligent proprietors 
of that charming island; and that, apprehending a transfer may be made to 
England of the sovereignty of the island, or at least the possession of Havanna 
given up through the necessities or intrigues of the Spanish Government at 
Madrid—apprehending all these designs, and jgilous of the recent conduct of 
the British Government and their own Government under that influence, 
they are beginning to entertain thoughts of entire revolution, and final separa- 
tion from the Spanish connexion at no very distant day. The conduct of the 
British authorities, the weakness of their own Government at Madrid, the in- 
trigues of the British Abolitionists in Cuba, all concur in causing this deep and 
intense excitement to increase throughout the island; and particularly in the 
city of Havanna, which is the strongest fortress in this hemisphere, and which, 
in possession of the British, would cause by proximity to their Abolition-doc- 
trines, one of the most fearful issues that ever took place in the Southern 
States. 

“ This feeling of discontent in Cuba has been heightened by the movements 
of the Abolitionists in England, and the low prices of Colonial produce of late 
years. The fecling is gradually increasing, and where it will end no one can 
tell. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eudeavour to fiud room for J. M. L. ou the Law of Libel. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
The House of Commons spent several hours last night ia the mosé 


desultory of all desultory debates in Committee of Supply; the busi- 
First, on the motion to 





SATURDAY. 


attention to Major-General Woodford’s having received only 4,500/. 
when he sold out of the Army, instead of 9,000/. which he had spent on 
commissions in several shiftings for pro.wotion : but it appeared that the 
regulations had been complied with. Next, Sir Coartes NAPIER com- 
plained that Captain Mcunsell, who commanded in China, was not 
made a C.B., while Captain Grey, a volunteer, was: but it came out 
that Captain Grey actually did command, and was a volunteer only in 
doing more than his set duty. The Opium-compensation was another 
topic; and Mr. Govutnurn promised some desired information on 
Monday. The House having got into Committee, several votes 
were proposed; each giving rise to scattered objections and sug- 
gestions, with the replies of Ministers. Inter alia, it was stated that 
experiments are proceeding at Portsmouth to test the relative merits of 
several modifications of Mr. Smith’s screw for the propulsion of 
steamers. The principal contest arose on the vote of 125,459. for 
salaries of officers and contingent expenses of the Admiralty; the par- 
ticular objection being to the new appointment of Deputy-Account- 
ant-General, on the score that it is unnecessary, and that it divides and 
diminishes the responsibility which should lie on the Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty. The strongest argument for it was the statement of the 
Accountant-General, “ that, on a considerable increase of business, it 
will be found inexpedient for either the Civil Lord or the Accountant- 
General to be occupied in countersiguing bills, from which no addi- 
tional security can possibly result, as the documents thus submitted 
are too numerous to admit of more than a cursory glance at their con- 
tents.” An amendment, proposed by Mr. Caartes Woop, that the 
vote be reduced by 100/., was rejected, by 124 to 45. The votes pro- 
posed having been passed, the Committee adjourned. 

Earlier in the evening, some rather interesting explanations took 
place. Mr. Lasoucnere drew from Lord Stan.ey, that the contem- 
plated measure for reducing or removing the duties on Canadian corn, 
will not be limited to the strict produce of Canada: the existing law 
makes no distinction between flour manufactured in Canada from 
Canadian, and that manufactured in Canada from United States wheat; 
and in that respect the law will not be altered. 

Lord PatmersTon fixed for the 16th his motion for papers relatiag 
to the Ashburton Treaty, which stood for Thursday last. Sir Ropert 
Peet wished that the motion might not turn upon the mere production 
of papers, but on the merits of the case; and in that view he apprized 
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Lord Palmerston of his intentions as to what part of the papers he would 
produce, withholding the confidential correspondence between Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Ashburton. Lord PAaLmerston would press for 
the whole of the papers; and he thought that his notice would secure 
his object, of bringing the negotiation itself under discussion. 

Lord PaLmersTon sought to correct a mistake by Mr. Roebuck ; who 
said, on Wednesday night, that Lord Auckland’s Simla prec!amation 
avas “ false,” because it announced that Shah Soojah had entered the 
Afghan territory surrounded by his troops; where as the proclamation 
spoke of the future, and said “ Shah Soojah wll enter Afghanistan sur- 
rounded by his troops,” and circumstances might well change in the 
course of the six months which elapsed: but in fact he did so.enter the 
country, for he raised five regiments of Hindoos, and at Shikarpore he 
was met by a number of Afghans, who tendered their services. Mr. 
Rorruck stuck to his charge. The Governor-General knew full well 
that Shah Soojah would not enter Afghanistan “ surrounded by his 
troops,” but would depend on British troops: Colonel Dennie com- 
plained, ina letter from Shikarpore, that disciplined British troops were 
employed in keeping together raw levies like the Shah’s contingent; 
asking— 

“Could it have heen for the purpose of supporting the fiction that Shah 
Soojah was restored by his own troops, when it was too notorious to escape de- 
tection and exposure that he had not a single subject or Afghan among them; 
his army being composed of camp-followers from the commander’s military 
stations ? ” 

Were not the troops officered by British, and paid in British money ? 
Lord PALMERSTON admitted both facts; only Shah Soojah himself re- 
ceived the money from the Company, and the troops were therefore 
* paid” by him. 

{Lord Palmerston’s distinction of tenses was the subject of an article 
in yesterday’s Chronicle ; and that journal takes up the story again today, 
from the Viscount’s speech. ] 

The adjourned debate on the question of Privilege was postponed till 
Tuesday next. 

Lord Extor gave notice of a bill for the regulation of Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland, to be introduced on the 16th instant. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Brovcuam presented petitions from the 
Marquis of Townshend and Lord Charles Townshend, heir presumptive 
to the Marquisate, complaining that Mr. John Margetts, the son of the 
Marchioness after she had long left the society of the Marquis and 
lived with a Mr. Margetts, had assumed the second title of the family, 
“ Earl of Leicester.” After a short conversation, the petitions were re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, with a view to devising some active mea- 
sure of redress for the wrong. 

The Royal Assent was given, by commission, to the Forged Ex- 
chequer Bulls Bill, and the Coal-venders Penalties Bill. 


A despatch has been received from the Honourab!e John D. Bligh, 
her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Hanover, reporting that the marriage between his Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Hanover and her Serene Highness the 
Priacess Mary of Saxe Altenburg was celebrated in the chapel of the 
Palace at Hanoyer, at seven o’clock on the evening of the 18th of Fe- 
bruary last.—Zondon Gazette, March 3. 


The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, on the Secret Service 
Fund Bill, which commenced on Wednesday, with a violent Anti- 
Ministerial speech by M. Ledru Rollin, was continued with animation 
on Thursday. The vote is considered one of confidence in Ministers or 
otherwise. M. Passy, and M. Dufaure, whose previous silence had been 
deemed ominous for M. Guizot, came out strongly in support of that 
Minister. M. Dufaure, who disagreed with Lim on the right of search, 
which he considered a bad means of suppressing the slave-trade, 
declared that M. Guizot had brought the foreign policy of the country 
€> a tranquil and normal state. 


A strange procession entered the Royal Mint yesterday evening; 
five waggons and a cart bearing Chinese silver to the value of 
1,000,000/. sterling, escorted by a detachment of the Sixtieth Regiment, 
and followed by a large crowd. ‘The money is part of the indemnity 
under the Nankin treaty; it was brought to Portsmouth by the 
Modeste sloop-of-war on Thursday; and was conveyed to town by the 
Southampton Railway. In the Minories, one of the large wooden boxes 
containing the Sycee silver burst; but none of the precious metal was 
lost. 


Some “ excitement” has been created in Dublin by a “ great Repeal 
debate” in the Dublin Corporation. Mr. O'Connell moved a petition 
to Parliament for Repeal of the Union; and, after three days’ debate, he 
carried the motion, by 41 to 15. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 34 of December 1842 to the 25th of February 1843 — 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £19,739,000 Securities........... £22 695,000 
Deposits ........... 11,205,000 Bullion .. ......... 10,945,000 

£30,944,000 £33,640,000 








MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Execuanae, Fainay Arterxoon. 

The Bank Directors yesterday issued the following notice; which differs in 
nothing from those usually issued at the quarterly closing of the books of the 
various Stocks previously to the payment of the Dividends, except in the rate of 
interest being reduced 4 per ceat—viz. from 3} (the rate named in the Decem- 
ber notice) to 3 per cent. 

‘* The Goveruor and Company of the Bauk of Eugland are ready, until further 
notice, to receive applications for loaus upon the deposit of approved bills of exchange 
not having more than six mouths to ruu, Exchequer Bills and East Ludia Bonds; such 
loans to be repaid on or before the 19th April next, with iuterest at the rate of 2/. per 
cent per annum, and to be for sums of uot less thav 2.000/. each. 

“ In every caze of advance by the Bauk of England in pursuance of the notice dated 
this day, a promissory note will be required, whether the adyauce be upon bills of 
exchange, Exchequer Bills, or ludia Bouds. 

** Bauk of Englaud, 2d March 1843." 


_ The loans raised under the terms of this notice are not likely to be exten~ 
Sive ; as it is not very probable that borrowers will pay 3 per cent to the Bank 
when they can be accommodated elsewhere at from 1$ to 2 per cent. 





The fluctuation of the English Funds has not excecded 4 percent. On 
Monday a considerable quantity of Stock was sold; that influential body of 
speculators, known in the technicality of the market as the “ Jewish party,” 
being sellers ; the price, however, was supported by a purchase of 100,000/. by 
the broker of the Court of Bankruptcy : eventually it declined 4 per cent, to 
rally again immediately to previous prices. Some large sales have since oc- 
curred ; and during yesterday and today more than 200,000/. Consols have been 
heen sold for Account, at 957, by one broker ; and as it appears that he has still 
more to sell, the price has declined again, closing } per cent below the closing 
price of last Saturday. The books of the Reduced Three-and-a-haif per Cents 
and Reduced Three per Cents closed im the course of the week; and in the 
present eazy rate of money, there was, 9s might easily be anticipated, ademand 
for Stock. There are several reports current as to the proposed reduction of 
the Three-and-a-balf per Cent Stocks. Among others, that it is intendcd to 
offer to every holder of 1002. Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock, the option of 
exchanging it for 1251, Two-and-a-half per Cent Stock, which is to be non- 
reducible for one hundred years. The amount of interest paid per cent will be 
SI. 2s. 6d.'; and the saving effected upon the whole amount of all descriptions 
of Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks will be 825,000/. per annum. But it is 
not probable that any plan of the kind will be adopted, as the increase to the 
nominal capital of the Debt would in that case be about 55,000,000/. 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been very extensive, neither 
has any remarkable fluctuation occurred. Dutch Bonds have been firm at the 
advanced prices of last week, and bave an appearance of further improvement. 
Brazilian have advanced 1 per cent; but there has not been any more in the 
other South American Stocks, or in Mexican. The disputes between the 
holders of the Portuguese Loan of 1836 have been terminated by some con- 
cessions on the part of the Government ; and a meeting of the Bondholders was 
held today, at the George and Vulture Tavern, where the new proposals for 
the conversion of the Bonds into Brazilian Stock, were unanimously accepted, 
and a piece of plate voted to Sir J. L. Gotpsmip for his exertions in their 
behalf, The price of Stock is rising; and it was done a few days ago at 81. 
The Commuted Portuguese Bonds have been without any material change. 
Spanish Stock has fluctuated about } per cent: the movements of the market 
have not been occasioned by any political occurrences, but have been influenced 
by the prices of the Bonds in the Foreign Market. 

Shares generally are sought after as investments ; and some of the neglected 
Mining Shares have become objects of speculation. Real Del Monte, which 
were at 2/., have risen to 5/.; and the Loan-notes, which were at 901. rose to 
1502, but have since fallen to 125/. and 122/.10s. The superior classof Railway 
Shares are all advancing: Birmingham have been at 218 ; South-western, 66 ; 
Great Western, 96; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 474; Paris and Rouen, 274; all 
of which are greater or less advances upon previous quotations. South-eastern 
and Dover have been sought after today, and have been done at 233. There 
has also been inquiry for Blackwall, but it has not led to any advance in price. 

Saturpay, Twetve o' Chock. 

The improvement in the French Fuads has caused an advance in our own 
market. Consols for Money have been done at 96, and are now 953, while the 
price for Account is 953 6. ‘The others are the same, as are Exchequer Bills. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Bonds have improved } per cent, and Mexi- 
can declined in about the same degrec; the others are at yesterday’s prices. 

A great variety of business has occurred in the Railway Shares, mostly at 
improved prices; South-eastern and Dover are still in demand, as will be seen by 
our prices; Eastern Counties, 94; Ditto, New, 114; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
4811; Ditto, New, 73; Great Western, 954; Ditto, New, 693; Ditto, Fifths, 
183; Brighton, 353; Birmingham, 218; South-western, 66; Manchester and 
Leeds, 734; Ditto, New, 32}; Midland Counties, 68 74 8; Ditto, Quarter 
Shares, 153%; Paris and Rouen, 274; Rouen and Havre, 344; York and 
North Midland, 96. 





3 per Cent Consols.......00++ 95% ' Chilian Deferred.......« «.. 208 
Dittu for Account.......0006 +. 953 6 Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 24 4 
3 per Cent Reduced .........46 shut Dan‘sh 3 per Cen's..... ecee 864 
3} per Cent Ditto.......cc.+e shut Dutch 24 per Cents «..... e- 553 
New 3} per Cents .....ee.00 102 Ditto 5 per Cents ....... e-- 10283 
PO 167 8 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 30 + 
Exchequer Bills.........prem 67 9 Portuguese New 5 p, Cts.1841 39 + 
India Stock ....... Sigaiviceece's 266 8 Russian 5 per Cents .ex div. 113; 144 
Braziliau 5 per Cents ........ 77% 8} Spanish (Active) Sper Cents. 20} 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......... . 1044 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 273 4 
Chilian6 per Ceuts.......0.+6 80 5 


The average of the assets and liabilities of the Bank of England, for the four 
weeks ending the 25th February, exhibits, as compared with the last, an increase 
of 497,000/. in the amount of the circulation, 783,000/. in that of the deposits, 
1,023,000/. in that of the securities, while the amount of bullion has in- 
creased 240,000/. This augmentation in’ the*amount of bullion is the more 
remarkable, as the export of the precious metals ¢o the United States during the 
period tu which this return refers has be, of 1,000,000/. 


TILE “ COMUS” OF MILTON, AND OF THE STAGE. 
In witnessing any dramatic r probed of Comus, we should always 
remember, not only that we are not listening to the masque which 
MILTON wrote, but also that it was never intended for representation on 
the stage. Dr. Jounson’s censure, because of its “ dramatic defici- 
encies,” is needless and out of place, and is only one of too many evi- 
dences of the critic’s eagerness to invent imaginary blemishes in any 
production of Mitton. A drama‘written at the request of a friend, to be 
acted by the members of a noble family at the remote official residence 
of its head, was not likely, nor was it desigzed, to suit the stage. Who 
ever thought of charging the masques of Jonson and SuirLeY with 
dramatic deficiencies? yet with these—not the plays of SuaksPERE—is 
the Comus of MiLron to be measured. 

The incomparable sweetness of its language, the lofty elevation of 
its sentiments, the infinity and beauty of its images, allusions, and epi- 
thets, which embellish almost every period with lavish decoration, have 
nevertheless allured successive managers to attempt the performance of 
Comus. In these different adaptations they have suited the changes to 
their own individual purposes and tastes, or to the state of their com- 
pany. Que revival would render music the principal feature, another 
scenery, another the individual powers of an actor or actress. Some- 
times Mitton was brought into prominent notice, at another thrust 
into a corner; every word of a certain character would in one instance 
be recited, while at another time every possible line would be omitted. 

We had occasion last season, when reviewing the most disgraceful of 
all the revivals of Comus, to notice its original introduction to the stage 
by Dr. Datron ; whose chief additions were songs, set to music by Dr. 
Arne. There can be no question, that in the musical additions then 
made to the piece, the genius of the composer, rather than their con- 
gruity with the original work, was consulted. Of this music formed 
an integral part; but its employment was of necessity scanty and 
feeble. There was to be as much and of the sort that two young 
ladies and their music-master could compass, and no more. The 
masque was for their sule use on a single occasion, and therefore 
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he TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

offering some remarks on this subject at the present time, we 
f-expression to thoughts which come unbidden again and 
} forcing for themselves a place by the side of the opinicn that 
¥ itself has disappeared from our politics for a while. ‘Though 
anomalous to think of the state of that which scarcely 
t this self-contradictory frame of mind is not unaccount- 
orm perhaps, from that indifference to mere party con- 
ions Which allows the future to show itself even more im- 
! fan the present. ‘There were not wanting cool observers, 
ho deemed it possible that Wettincron, the acknowledged Dic- 
itafor of 1829, might be out of office next year; that Earl Grey, 
and hearing her, have been mad ‘the most potent of Ministers in 1832, would soon have to retire; 
MurLron’s verse. : that the Whigs under Lord Me.nourns, from 1836 to 1841, were 
In the next revival of Comus music was trimps. Toothe com- | taking as much pains to ruin their party as if they had desired its 
positions of Annk, Bishop added some of his own; among them the | extinction. Great changes, even when their operation is slow, com- 
beautiful finale, “ Mortals that would follow me.” The pérformers | monly take the public by surprise. They fail to astonish those only 
were now Miss Sreruens, Mrs. Bisnop, Mrs. Lisroy,,Ixcievon, C. | in whom the contemplative faculties are not overlaid by the active. 
TAYLOR, SINCLAIR, BRroapuurst, and DurusetT. This was the most | Jt is these few—hoping that Sir Rovert Pest may be reckoned of 

perfect eqaumergs ; intense vagy had ~~ ee atta grat the number—that' we now address. 
those who went to Covent Garden in the hope of a rich musical treat Pp Aan t . 

were not disappointed. But it was any thing but the Comus of MILTON, | | The present vg abe pers te 7 old rae the word be- 
Neither is its present revival at Drury Lane. Macreapy’s version | COMCS More ano more bs ee oe ee ne Uppasition, ‘says 
indicates the taste and feeling of a scholar—of one who desi ‘¢s to retain the Morning Chronicle, hei ‘el h f finding faul 
as much of Miutow's test ae he dares, but who distros the power of | esc fn Gocomnene gta el the tga Ending 
Out the prester portion of the added songer--regardicy them, probably, | Bfiteiples, but no measures embodying their principles are suggested by them. 
e only one of the great questions most dear to Liberal politicians, of which 
as unseemly excrescences; but he has also left but a fragment of the { there js any notice before the House, is one given by the Tory Lord Ashley, 
original poem. Some of ArNeE’s most popular songs are rejected, and | on the subject of education. We know that there are some very cunning poli- 
some music is added of which we had no previous knowledge. One of | ticians, cf the old school, who love to shake their heads and tell you that this 
the original songs of Henry Lawes is said to have been retained: we | is the true policy of an Opposition. It might do very well in old times, for an 
could not detect a hand with which we are tolerably familiar, and we | Opposition relying on Court favour or Aristocratic strength ; but it is not by 
suspect it was somewhat disguised. ARNz’s song “ By dimpled brook” | such a course that Popular support is to be got for a Liberal Opposition. The 
was injudiciously given to ALLEN: it ought to have been sung by a people will rally round none but those who work zealously end ably in the 
female Bacchanal. But the power of rendering Arne’s melodies | People’s bebalf, and who a ca to their countrymen the prospect of —_ 
effective (and we may add, the melodies of the English school generally) jmp ban 3 hal — i Sektinae caaniaiiaes Pad Pon: = ree 364 

is not understood by our young ladies and gentlemen. When they are wii then dis i b ‘ sidre:w abe th 7 ser | 7 nas P 
y disapprove: bu e would be nothing disgraceful to them in 

























essumed precisely the 
contemplated a fur 
man to deal with M 
night shout and revé 
spirit with Mriron & 
stir of this dim spot”— fon 
serene air,” Mirron looked 
to the words of Comus so mt 
polated, which are ‘all bacchant 
to accomplish—tittle was r 
In 1772, the elder CoLmaye 
his company at Covent Gard 
singers; Mrs. Marrocks p 
added character of Euphrogy 
but in a new form. Mrs. Si 
the Lady; a character whieh 
those only, we venture to think, 





Not so, rest the singers assured that the fault is ip themselves, earning popularity, by showing themselves in earnest for measures which they 
Ww hen produced in 1738, “it was feared, says a cotemporary | conscientiously belicve to be for the public good.” 
writer, “that the town would not taste Milton’s beauties, or, at least, Here the Whig portion of “ the Liberal party” (for it cannot be 


nat they would regard Comus as a heavy entertainment. But the 4 , ion i i ; 
oe ie the pn reverse. Every aight it was performed the y 00 0 chp pgp in it coat he this es aa 
audience received it with the utmost delight, and never with more than a yeigie I ed ] In th a * welhemeeeal 
where Milton inculeates the noblest sentiments in the sublimest lan- | WOT party pr eeu weg per s y dieheae ‘sy — ange Pepto 
guage.” On the present occasion, this trial of the taste of the town was | S€Dtation, active thought, and national difficulty, the dowagers and 
very partially made, not half even of DaLton’s Comus having been | Old spinsters of Hampton Court might as well be deemed a party 
as the set of men who “ confine their labours solely to the duty of 


spoken: but we believe that a further trial of the temper of the audience | 4S t € pe 
would bave been an indiscretion, and that as much Of recitation was | finding fault with the acts of the Government.” Lord Patmer- 


given as it was prudent to give. Now, where is the change—in the au- | ston’s quarrel with the Ashburton Treaty is disregarded as the 
dience, or in the actors? We fear in the latter. Munron is read by hun- | pastime of a used-up Red-tapist, when it does not, provoke satis- 
reds now where he was read by tens a century ago. We appeal to | faction at his permanent exclusion from power; and the Whig 
the numberfess cheap editions of his works constantly appearing. oratory against Lord ELtenzoroven's silly proclamation only ex- 
h The emt and es a 7- -? * a0 08 ng Comus | cites a smile at Mr. Vernon Smirn’s sudden and indignant piety. 
ave, certainly, a very faint perception of the sweetness and majesty On such trifling, a ee a . eh eee 

i é Pg s g, a party cannot exist now-a-days. It is surprising in 

was perfeet, it was Miuxox. ‘Blis verse murmurs Tike the breeze | bOw brief a time the Whig party have become insignificant. 
or rolls like the tempest. And there is scarcely a line that The Tories as a party seem hardly in any better plight. What 
have become of the enthusiasm and energy which brought them 


is not as pregnant with originality and beau'y of thought as it is with | ! a pen ‘ 
melody of sound. To bandy such a composition from mcuth to mouth | into power? The Tory landed Aristocracy and the great Monopoly 


in pert and flippant dialogue, is to despoil it of its very attributes’: and | interests of commerce, by whose exertions Sir Ropert PeEx was 
such was the degradation to whieh it was subjected. Miss Faucir was | made Prime Minister, intended to use him for their own purposes; 
the chief offender. individual she represented had neither the } and now, having been used for his, they regard him with ill-concealed 
tongue, demeanour, nor va Lady, much less of the Lady of | distrust. Not to dwell on the bigoted isolation of Sir Ropert 
Comus. Perhaps this i Z dered at. Such performers regard | Tx@ris or the vagaries of Colonel Sistuorp, the vote of 62 Tories 
— oe i ot ae a aie have’ - i he and _ — against their leader, on Wednesday last, reminds one of the 52 who 
eae ey a me Ter points and © citects — they seek | voted against Wextincton and Peer on the Civil List in 1830, 
out for lines and phrases which shall produce thunders of applause : a davneil he t of offic But th 1 divisi h , 
and failing to find, they strive to make them. They are mistaken. and turne CP — Ce Ceacee But the real Giviston song taose 
Before they study Comus, the first thing they have to do is to study the who call themsely es Conservatives is greater now than then 
life and character of its author—to unJerstand his views of the object | among the Torics. Then, a number of the followers were moved 
and purpose of dramatic writing. They seek to bend and fashion Mitton | by mere spite on accouat of a past transaction: now, in addition 
to their taste—let them rather strive to mould themselves to his, or vain | to similar ill-will, a great mass of the partisans of the Administra- 
will be their e:deavours to embody in action his words and thoughts. tion distrust their leaders with respect to the future; and, as was 
The scenery is beautiful—the disposition and grouping of the perfor- | not to the same extent the case with the angry Tories of 1830, 
mers, admirable. The classic eye and feeling of the manager pervade all | their constituents go along with ‘hem. Who would confidently 
that is connected with display. The spectator hes nothing to desire— | predict a majority for Sir Ronert Peer if there were a general 
yg ee or efforts to introduce Comus on the stage, made in clection tomorrow? It" the Sole sehenen 5 one Ce ee 
such a different spirit and aiming at such different objects, it results — — the Soomnnnres rp of the Tories aan Ag: apd 
that we have yet to witness a perfect dramatic exhibition of it—if it is than, the extreme weakness of their opponents. teas eg igi.” see 
desirable to bring Cumus on the stage at all. The speeches with which | POT dependence in times likeJthe present. We are far from 
it abounds are long for delivery there; they require (unless from the | imagining that the chapter of accfd@ts contains any early chance of 
lips of a Srppons) some relief; and precisely that sort of relief music is | power for the Whigs, as such: but ‘itis plain that the party now 
every way fitted to give. Whoever reads Comus attentively through | in power is not held together either by meré ‘party ties, or common 
with the feeling of a musician, will be struck with the frequent reeur- | principles and objects, sufficient to render its position secure 
rence of passages which seem to invite the aid of his art. No poem against not improbable accidents. 
that ever was written contains a similar mine of musical materials. The only united and vigorous parties in the country are the 
Nor is it in vocal music alone that the aid of the art would be | Chartists and the Leaguers. Each of them has definite objects, 
effectively given, since every power aad resource at its command might | and a proclaimed, intelligible, and coherent policy ; ‘each of them 
be employed. Munton has occasionally pointed at the use of instra- | promises to its adherents, not merely “measures embodying their 
mental music, and indicated not only the place of its insertion but its Stinten “hud vlad tin aah d h bind’t L. th 
character; though probably not with a view to the performance at | PMMCIp es, ut what the adherents Geem the one ing’n ul, te 
Ludlow Castle, whose instrumental apparatus in the reign of CHARLES all in all of their desires, Such is the stuff of which yey tg are 
made. But these parties,it is said by half-frightened Whigs and 


the First was a solitary spinet. His mind was so stored with musical | 4G : 
thoughts and so attuned to musical feelings, that they break out Tories, neutralize each other. By what process ? Not by the usual 


involuntarily, and seem to call on the musician to realize these beauti- * In one ofa scries of recent articles by some new and able writer, which, if 
ful dreams of his fancy. A more copious outpouring of the divine they expressed the deliberate views and purposes of the Whig party, would in 
art seems therefore to be suggested in every way by Comus. But | cline one to think that Lord Jony Russece might be Prime Minister ia two 
whence is it to come ? or three years. 
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one of mixing together. If the time for mixing together had come, 
these parties would indeed neutralize each other, but with the 
further effect of forming one party, strong enough in numbers and 


the habit of organization to accomplish the objects of both. If | 


the truth is to be got at by metaphors, we should rather say thi 
the Chartists and Leaguers are at present moving on parallel roa¢ 


by both parties in order that all may advance togethe 
one highway to a revolution. The last word is not useg 
reflection. We bear in mind the conservative power} 
and habit in this land of wealth and respect for t 
not among those who believe that our country ig® 
beggary and destruction; on the contrary, we are: 
the wealth of England and the wellbeing of the people: 
have been continually advancing during our time, and migh 
for years to come without any legislative interference with meré! 
economical cireumstances : but we cannot shut our eyes to new facts, 
which are not the less alarming because their novelty defies cal- 
culation. It is but now that the generation of poor children whom 
Bewr and Lancaster taught to read, have reached the mature age 
which in any class or country men must commonly attain before 
they can exercise much influence in public affairs. The natural 
counscllors of the young among the working classes now possess 
that little knowledge which is a dangerous thing: they are Chartists 
and Socialists, because they have been taught enough to under- 
stand what is meant by “ White slaves,” but no more. The 
writings of Micuart Tuomas Saprer and the Standard news- 
paper upon this subject have been read by or to millions. Per- 
haps Lord Asuuey’s sincere and active benevolence has been 
the most powerful of incentives to Chartism, with the exception 
only of the writings in the Times upon the Poor-law. It is not 


that the common people suffer more than formerly ; they probably | 


suffer less—that is, they have less to suffer: but now they know all 
about it. The extension of publicity to the common people is the 
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‘are to seck the reasons 
SELL’s speech consisted 
oN Only got up to glorify 
ere should be no inquiry 
s negative by reasons of 
hese reasons follow. In 
Pusage for the Ministers, 
his House, and have access 
mary for them to exercise 
‘the policy of their opponents.” 
nittee would have the power to 
rs s; and the result would be to 

fer all the powers of the Executive Government to the House 
of Commons; the result would be that all power would centre in 
this House. Am I then, as a servant of the Crown and guar- 
dian of the prerogatives of the Crown, rejecting all other consider- 
ations, and considering only what would be for the interest of the 
Crown, to assent to this motion? My opinion is that I ought not ; 
and on that ground I shall resist it.” And thirdly—The inquiry 
; mighe “ open new quarrels, and disturb relations which are of the 
most peaceful and tranquil character.” 

If the first of these reasons be admitted as valid, it goes to 
shield every Administration from inquiry into its foreign policy— 
exempts it from all responsibility on that score. The reason rests 
upon anarrant fallacy. ‘It has not been customary for Ministers to 
| use their political power in condemning the policy of their oppo- 
| nents”: there is an affectation of generosity in this declaration, in- 
tended to win the acquiescence of those whose reason is not satisfied. 
| To those sturdy Members of Parliament who call for inquiry, the 
Minister says in effect—‘* There may be a good deal in what you 





















new social influence of our day, which generates a fresh stock of | ajlege against the late Minister; but the documents which might 


rievances, and provides organization for redress without example 


in history. The Chartists will embrace the Leaguers whenever 


despairing of getting free trade from Parliament,* shall see fit-to 
hold up his finger to the working classes. So small is the space 
which divides the Chartists and Leaguer parties: each of them is 
continually gathering strength for itself: whocan doubt which road 
they would take if they travelled together ? | 

In the mean time, the country—that is, intelligent people of every 
party and class in their no-party mood—is dissatisfied and uneasy. 
It has apparently no definite ideas upon any subject, but is in that | 
restless condition of the nervous system which precludes steady re- | 
flection. It feels that it wants something, but cannot tell what. | 
Of all the many classes into which society in these islands is di- 
vided, there is not one, large or small in numbers, that is content | 
with its present lot or free from apprehension as to the future; 
while nobody can say positively what he thinks would bring relief, | 
or from what quarter he expects a happy suggestion. We all 
pursue our usual avocations; but languidly, as if from mere habit. 
The mind of England seems to have lost its spring. The national 
malaise and lassitude are reflected in the House of Commons; where ! 
complaining abounds, but nothing is done that so much as tends to 
excite hope. That the House of Commons, no less than the nation, 
longs for practical measures, is shown by its reception of Lord 
Asu_ey’s motion on education for the people; which, as it looked 
like doing something good for the country, met unanimous applause. 
Any other proposal, that had been fit to comfort Members with a 
notion that their House has not become quite useless, would have 
been as well received. But who has another of that sort to make ? 
Not the Whigs; who do not profess to do more than find fault with 
the Ministers. Not the Leaguers in Parliament ; because theirs is at 

resent a helpless minority for any immediate purpose. Not the 
inisters ; whose immediate object would almost seem to be to keep 
their majority together, by stopping on the Free-trade road at the 
stage of unsettlement and uncertainty. Lord Asuiry may claim to 
be considered the single statesman of the present session. If his 
general capacity were supposed equal to Peerx’s, and if it were 
thought that he would hit the right nail on the head as surely in 
economical questions as he has done it completely with regard to | 
a class of social questions, people would begin to talk of trying him 
as Prime Minister. 

But it must be confessed that the country does not yet despair 
of Sir Rovert Peex’s qualities as a statesman. In the midst of | 
its despondency, it still regards him as the only man fit for his 

resent office at the present time. His inaction during this session | 
is still attributed to his habitual caution: he is supposed to be | 
watching the progress of events with the view of seizing the fittest 
opportunity to carry his majority along with him in the proposal of 
measures calculated to relieve, or at any rate to satisfy, the country. 
If he can do this, well and good. So that “ something for the 
good of the country” be done, the country hardly cares what or by 
whom. But if Sir Roperr Per. cannot manage this with his | 
party as now constituted, it is expected that he will step out in 
advance of some of them, and, leaving those behind, move on with | 
the support of others who may have been opposed to him. Doing | 
nothing and stopping just where we are, is what the country will not | 
tolerate much longer. Its trust in Pex is perhaps greater than 
ever: but the hour of confidence justified, or of bitter disappoint- 
ment and lasting dislike, is near at hand. 
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erhaps convict him are in my possession; you must have my con< 


i horas sent before you get them; and it would be ungenerous in me to 
the latter shall sincerely court their aid—whenever Mr. Cospen, | Pane : . 
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use my official power to hurt a personal rival. I am too chivalrous 
for that; I will step between my enemy and danger.” And, fasci- 
nated by this generosity, the House of Commons votes that the 
delicate sentiments of the Minister must be respected, and the 
consideration of the national interest kept in the background. It 
is at best a false delicacy on the part of the Minister: itis sacri- 
ficing the duty he owes the country to gratify his own feelings. It 
is worse, for it establishes a conventional forbearance between rival 
factions—an understanding that they are never to push their 
hostilities against each other so far as to afford the nation an insight 
into the tricks of office. This is the inevitable practical conse- 
quence of the doctrine laid down by Sir Rosvert Pees. Sir 
Rosert started with the proposition that the power of Govern- 
ment ought not to be used against its rivals on “ mere party con- 
siderations”; but his practical application at the close was uni- 
versal, unclogged by this partial restriction. Besides, the special 
case then before the House was not a party question. Nobody 
viewed it in that light till the Premier himself did. He was the 
first to take the narrower view of it, and introduce the element of 
party decorum into the discussion. 

The appointment of the Committee would have been no encroach- 
ment on the functions of the Executive. The transactions proposed 
to be investigated are finally closed. The most minute examina- 
tion, the most entire publicity given to all their details, could nei- 
ther obstruct nor fetter the Ministers of the Crown. The House of 
Commons, by appointing a Committeé, Would not have taken upon 
it any executive function, but mierely asserted its right to sit in 
judgment on the past, in order to establish general principles for the 
future. Sir Ropert Peex surely does not mean to deny that the 
Legislature has a right to announce the constitutional principles 
according to which Ministers shall act, although in individual 
cases the special application of the principles must be left to their 
judgment and discretion at the moment of action. ‘ The honour- 
able gentleman,” said Sir Roser, “ does not accuse any person of 
dishonest or corrupt motives: it is only a question of policy of a 
doubtful nature.” Even though this account of the motion had been 
correct, it might have been a ground for declining to impeach a Minis 
ter, not for refusing to inquire into the conduct of a Ministry. When 
a Minister is put upon his trial by impeachment, of course a specific 
crime must be charged against him. But misconduct is often suf- 
ficiently apparent where the information is so scanty as to leave a 
doubt whether it proceeded from imbecility or corruption. It is 
in cases of this kind that a Parliamentary Committee of inquiry 
is called for; and the invasion of Afghanistan is precisely one of 
these cases. But it is not true that no person was accused of dis- 
honesty: there was a direct charge of garbling the papers laid be- 
fore Parliament to justify the war. It was proved that passages 
were omitted, and the structure of the sentences which preceded 


' and followed those passages altered in order to conceal the omis- 


sions. It is no reply to this charge to say that the omissions 
pointed out are of little consequence: if unimportant passages have 
been falsified, important ones may have been treated in the same 
manner, and inquiry is necessary to show whether this be the 
case or not. Parliament ought not on this point to take the word 
of an Administration, whose leader maintains that it is unparliamen- 
tary for Ministers to use their official knowledge to convict their 
predecessors. This plea of prerogative, like the plea of generosity, 
is a mere pretext to screen all Ministers from Parliamentary inquiry. 
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Her Majesty's prerogative, to declare war, make peace, and conduct 
negotiations, was left untouched by the motion. All that would 
have been claimed by the House of Commons appoiniipe a Com- 
mittee, is merely the right to inquire whether Ministers have 
discharged their duty to the Crown and the nation. The House 
of Commons has repeatedly exercised this right.’ The vote of 
the House of Commons on Wednesday evening has given an 
unprecedented width of interpretation to the prerogative claimed 
by the Crown. 

The plea that the inquiries of the Committee asked for by Mr. 
Rogsvck might interrupt our amicable relations with Russia, is, if 
possible, more untenable than eitherof the other two. If admitted to 
be valid, it at once renders unattainable any future inquiry into the 
foreign policy of any Ministry. No such inquiry can be instituted 
without a chance of bringing to light some cause of complaint 
against a foreign country. Are Ministers on account of this risk 
to be rendered entirely irresponsible? This would be to give up 
a certain good to obtain a shadowy contingent advantage. In the 
present case, the language of Sir Rosert Perr is more calculated 
to create an inimical spirit against Russia in this country, than any 
revelations made by a Committee of inquiry possibly can do. He 
admits that the conduct of Russia towards Great Britain has for a 
series of years been sincere and friendly ; and he implores at the 
same time that no allusion be made to the past, with a vehemence 
calculated to excite the most vague and exaggerated suspicions of 
former injuries suffered at the hands of that power. Were it not 
that Sir Ropert’s condemnation of the policy of the Afghan war 
shows how lightly he holds the professed Russiaphobia of Lord 
Patmersroy, and that the whole tenour of his speech betrays a de- 
termination to make the mest of every plausible argument against 
inquiry, his insinuations that the conduct of Russia ought not to 
be too narrowly looked into must have created that hostile spirit he 
professes to deprecate. 

It is proper that the hollowness of the arguments upon which 
Mr. Rorsucx’s motion was negatived should be well understood. 
As far as a single vote of the House of Commons can go, that re- 
jection was a virtual abnegation of the most important privilege of 
the House, and a nominal extension of the prerogative, for the ad- 
vantage, not of the Crown, but of its Ministers. It was the pre-e 
rogative of Ministers, not of the Crown, that was strengthened on 
Wednesday evening. The arguments which led the House to re- 
fuse a Committee of inquiry on the late hostilities in Afghanistan 





will be found equally applicable to every future motion for inquiry. | 


The vote gives no prerogative to the Crown which it did not formerly 


possess—confirms none which was disputed; but it sanctions the | 


practice of all Ministers shielding themselves from inquiry under 
the plea of prerogative. It is a victory, not of one of our two great 
parties over the other, but of both overthe nation. It is the neces- 
sary consequence of the blind infatuation with which Liberal Mem- 


principle the profession of which had given them popularity. The 


organized Whig party required the screen of such a vote as that of | 


Wednesday evening, and the Minister dexterously availed himself | 


of their position to secure future immunity for himself and his 
friends. The coalition of the two organized parties bore down 
the opposition of the independent Members, both Liberal and Con- 
servative ; and the House of Commons voted that the Ministers of 
the Crown are not responsible to it. The annals of Parliament do 
not contain a more slavish and disgraceful vote, 


Ever since the fabricators of newspaper-paragraphs rung the 
changes for a whole session upon Henry Brovenan’s seven-hours 
speech on that gigantic abuse the Law, there has existed a school 


of oratory in which quantity is made a substitute for quality. | 
Parliamentary debutants do not so much aspire to be brilliant, | 
impassioned, or profound, as to spin out their orations to a certain | 


length. A speech under three-quarters of an hour can scarcely 
be said to count; an hour may pass muster; and every additional 
half-hour adds to the reputation of a “ promising young Member.” 


Not every man possesses the subtile and brilliant intellect of | 


Broveuam, but any man can make his speech long ; not every man 
can appreciate the dazzling and impassioned oratory of Broucuam, 
but any man can count on the watch or clock how many minutes 
or hours a speech occupies in the delivery. People who have never 
attempted to make a speech themselves, think the power of manu- 


facturing and uttering a string of sentences without book next to a | 


miracle, and wonder most at him who can keep it longest up; and | Cochrane, A. 


every unfledged orator, doubtful that he may be dreaming he has 


spoken, can only convince himself of the reality of his feat by re- | 
| Corry, Rt. Hou. H. 


peating the experiment. In all times there have been men so in- 
continent of words, that having once begun, the sheer delight of 
hearing their own voices and wagging their own tongues keeps 
them chattering on. But the mischief in Parliament at present ts, 
that the lengthy style of speaking has become a chronic not an 
occasional complaint. Enter either Heuse when you may, you find 
one man delighted with his own speaking and the rest impatient 
till their turn comes. To say nothing of the obstruction of busi- 
ness, the dulness which this state of matters communicates to the 
newspapers is inexpressible : they load the stomach at the morning 
meal like doughy bread which has not had its due allowance of 
yeast and fire. 

The evil is not confined to the House of Commons: it prevails, 
if possible, to a still greater extent in the Courts of Law,—from 
which, indeed, there is some reason to believe that it was at first 





bers clung to the Whigs after the practical abandonment of every | eres ig 


| Byng, Rt. Hon. G. S.Gravger, T. C 


transplanted to the Legislature. There is something peculiarly 
intolerable in the prosing of our legal orators a@ longue haleine. 
All other speakers hold themselves bound to preserve some- 
thing like the forms of continuous argument, or to dust the insipid 
mess with an occasional sprinkling of oratorical pepper; but your 
true English lawyer goes on quoting case after case, entering into 
the details of each, but never venturing to draw an inference or 
extract any thing approaching to a general principle. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that his unmeaning, monotonous, interminable 
talk, is enough to drive an unpractised listener mad: and even 
judges have been known to be stimulated by an over-dose into 
most unjudicial vivacity. In the Central Criminal Court, no fur- 
ther gone than Tuesday last, the learned Recorder was goaded 
into a regular climax of bursts of spleen. Shortly after four o'clock 
he said, “The manner in which some of these cases are spun out 
is enough to tire any court.” At half-past six, he vowed “he 
would fot be caught as he had been before and compelled to sit 
up until five in the morning.” And at ten, after declaring that one 
juryffian was taken ill, and that the unreasonable length to which 
those affairs were spun out was cnough to make any one ill, he 
hinted, that but for the loquacity of counsel the case might have 
been concluded five hours ago. This set the gentlemen of the bar 
upon their defence; but, in repelling the imputation, Mr. Pren- 
DERGAST admitted that “it was not so easy to stop Mr. Ballantine; 
his learned friend did not know himself”: and Mr. BALLANTINE 
retorted, that “such an observation came with a very bad grace 
from Mr. Prendergast, after a two hours and a half speech.” Who 
does not sympathize with the unfortunate Recorder, who, learning 
that by this time two jurymen had been talked into sickness, ad- 
journed the case in despair till the next day ?* It is to be hoped, 
that since long speeches have been thus experimentally shown to 
be injurious to public health, some measure may be adopted for 
curtailing the oratory of the Bar and Senate: it might be incor- 
porated into any bill for establishing a sanitary police. Long 
speeches and bad sewers evidently come under the same category : 
both do harm by generating vapours. 

* The Recorder's rebuke was not ineffectual. Next day, a man was indicted 
for stealing six shovels; he was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, in rather less than four minutes. The address of the 
presiding Judge (the Common Sergeant) to the Jury on this occasion isa 
model of laconic eloguence—* Gentlemen, the shovels were taken; who stole 
them?” Perhaps, if the Speaker of the House of Commons were as pe- 
remptory as the Recorder, he might be equally successful. 
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MR. JEFFREYS’ STATICS OF THE HUMAN CHEST. 


Tus volume consists of three parts: the first treating of the 
quantity and condition of the air in the lungs, and the probable 
mode of its purifying the blood; the second investigates the 
generation of animal heat, with a view to show that the vital 
powers exercise an influence over this process, according to the 
character of the climate, or at least that in a hot climate the 
production of heat is much less than under intense cold, even 
should the consumption of food be similar; the third part incul- 
cates rather a new rule to English notions—“ keep the head warm 
and the feet cool.” The principle of the recommendation is 
this: if a part of a heated body be exposed to the air, 
the heat will pass off more rapidly in the uncovered than the 
covered parts; in the human body, generating a supply of beat, 
these parts will, by long habit, cause an increased circulation of 
blood to themselves to keep up the requisite degree of animal 
warmth ; full examples of which may be seen in the red arms of 
milk-maids, and the red faces of guards, coachmen, &c. The 
practical conclusion which Mr. Jerrreys deduces from _ this 
principle is, that apoplexy, in England, is stimulated rather than 
diminished by generally keeping the head cool, and by the baldness 
of elderly gentlemen. ‘The hint which set him to work upon the 
subject was derived from the care with which the hot-climed 
Hindoos swaddle up the head, leaving the legs and feet un- 
covered; and among them determinations of blood to the brain 
are very rare. And the practice he recommends, with requisite 
care and under proper conditions, is for persons of a certain age, 
whose hair is getting thin and whose tendency is apoplectic, to 
wear wigs, shoes, and silk stockings. 

The facts which Mr. Jerrreys urges in support of his theories are 
not new ; and perhaps something like his views may partly be found in 
other writers. They are, however, presented by him in so complete 
and systematic a form, that they seem entitled to the praise of origi- 
nality ; especially the first and last sections—for the second part, 
on the geveration of heat, is neither very intelligibly nor convincingly 
treated, though the conclusion may be sound enough. Of his three 
prelections, however, the first, on the Statics of the Chest, is the 
most curious and important; and if the practical conclusions to 
which the theory tends are not so readily put in practice as the di- 
rections to elderly gentlemen, they affect a much greater number of 
persons, inasmuch as consumption is more common than apoplexy. 

Every one knows that without breath we cannot live; and now- 
a-days most readers know that by the act of respiration the venous 
blood is changed into arterial, the dark blood giving out carbon and 
receiving oxygen. The popular and even the professional notion as 
to this process, if the bulk of persons have any definite idea upon 
such subjects, is, that the atmospheric air drawn into the lungs 
immediately comes into direct contact with the vessels and air- 
cells. This is the conclusion which Mr. Jerrreys denies; and 
he substitutes a view which we will endeavour to explain, as 
succinctly as we can. 

There are, or may be, in the chest of every one in tolerable health, 
four distinct portions of air, which our author classes as follows, 
with the average contents of each part as deduced by himself from 
a comparison of his own observations with the elaborate experi- 


ments of other writers. 
Averace Contents 
IN CUBIC INCHES. 
Residual air; which, owing to muscular formation, 
cannot be expelled from the chest by any act of ex- 


1 


piration, and which remains in the body after death.. 120 
2, Supplementary air; which is generally resident, but 

can be expelled by a strong effort, and whose depart- 

ure with life is the act Of expiring ......cccceceeseseeseree 130 
3. The breath; or air continually inspired and expired... 26 
4. Complementary air; ordinarily absent, but which can 

be inspired by a strong effort ..... Seieetetlenmeteeccereces NOD 


From these facts it follows, that instead of fresh air being con- 
stantly drawn into the lungs, and stale or carbonized air exhaled, 
there is always, permanently in the chest, nearly five times as 
much air as we breathe in, and generally nearly ten times as much. 
However opposed to the popular notion of the modus operandi of 
respiration this may be, says Mr. Jerrreys, it is so, and there is 
an end of the matter. But he also puts forward a series of argu- 
ments to show the probability that it should be so, without regard 
to the fact of its being so, and the objects which Nature has had 
in view in making it so, as well as an exposition of the manner in 
which the fresh atmospheric air, after gradual dilution, eventually 
reaches the air-cells of the lungs. The arguments on this last 
point, however, are rather conjectural than experimental, and have 
hvu very general interest. The reasoning on the two first pvints 
rests more upon facts and observations, and is also of a more at- 
tractive kind, as showing the careful provision of Nature. Here 
are some anatomical facts, whence Mr. Jerrreys deduces a strong 
a priori probability that the pure atmospheric air was never in- 








tended to come into immediate contact with the more delicate 
parts of the lungs. 

“But som@@ill say, by such an arrangement the air-cells would never be 
visited by air of the freshness requisite for duly oxydating the blood. ‘The 
reply to this is, that, whatever may be our preconceived notions respecting the 
presence of fresh air in the celJs, the statics of the case render it impossible it 
should ever be there under ordiuary circumstances. They assure us, beyond 
the possibility of a douSt, that it is resident air only which moves into and out 
of the cells in the action of the chest. It is this resident air which performs 
all the duty of oxydating the blood, and which receives from the blood its eli- 
minated carbonic acid and watery vapour. The air of respiration performs no 
direct duty in connexion with the blood. In its fresh state it does not come 
even near to the cclls; its duty is altogether indirect; its action is to ventilate 
the chest gradually, from above downwards, and to receive the impurities gra- 
dually brought up from below, exchanged for an equal bulk of more recent air, 
conveyed, in the manner described, from above. - - bd 

“ Such being the fact, we may discern in it a beautiful provision, offering an 
answer to the other portion of the question, why should such impure air be 
always resident in the lungs ? 

“Is the following not a very satisfactory reply? As we proceed from the 
larger air-tubes onwards through their numerous ramilications, till we are lost 
in searching out the delicate cells, do we not find the pulmonary membrane 
lining the way, commencing comparatively thick and tough, and getting finer 
and finer, until at last it becomes too delicate to be clearly discovered, a mere 
film, overspread by equally delicate blood-vessels? Again, though the greater 
part of the business of oxydating the blcol appears to be carried on in the 
cells, we are not to suppose that the extensive surface of membrane expanded 
over the lengthened and infinitely numerous tubes leading to the cells is un- 
employed. Such a view does not accord with the economy of means every- 
where discernible in the body ; and it is opposed to the observed development of 
the blood-vessels, which travel along with the tubes, and spread their minute 
branches over them, in the same way as, at the extremity of their course, they 
do over the cells. 

“ There can be no doubt, that in tubes where the pulmonary membrane grows 
thin enough, there the air begins to penetrate through it, and to act on the 
blocd circulating over such tubes. Let us suppose the action proceeds with 
due activity at some given distance in the lungs, where the pulmonary mem~ 
brane has a certain thickness, and the air in the tubes a certain percentage, 
say eighteen. If such a proportion of oxygen acts with due activity through 
a membrane of such a given thickness, could we refuse assent to the proba- 
bility, (were it not a fact absolute,) that, as the membrane grew more and more 
delicate, less and less oxygen should be found in the air, until in the cells the 
proportion of oxygen should be reduced so far as to guard against injurious 
activity in the process, where an infinitely delicate membrane only was inter- 
posed between the air and the minute blood-vessels? Assuredly, if, where the 
membrane was much thicker, the process went on with due activity, its activity 
would become far above what was due, when the merabrane became of cxtreme 
tenuity, unless the quantity of oxygen in the air fell in proportion, unless the 
air became as it were diluted in proportion.” 

The reader who is interested enough in this question to wish to 
pursue it, may refer to the volume; but there is a further view 
advanced by Mr. Jerrzeys, which has a practical purpose, though 
the individuals most requiring its benefit may find some difficulty 
in reducing it to practice. By a glance at the little table already 
given, the reader will perceive, that whilst the capacity of the 
chest is fourteen times as much as the mere “ breath” requires, 
upwards of one-fourth of this capacity is seldom occupied, 
and that this vacant space is nearly four times the capacity of that 
demanded by the air necessary to the act of breathing. Mr. 
Jerrreys also states that he has found the quantity of supple- 
mentary air to differ considerably in different people; and he infers 
that it differs in the same individual at different times. From 
these facts he proceeds to deduce some important conclusions; 
all, however, resting upon the principle that high breathing is good 
breathing—that the more supplementary air a person can retain in 
his chest, and the more he can employ the space devoted to 
the complementary air, the more vigorous his breathing and his lungs 
become. Individuals with a full chest and of active occupations 
have this naturally; and persons whose pursuits are favourable to 
its development acquire it: but Mr. Jerrrxys considers its at- 
tainment, to some extent, to be in the power of any one, who has, 
we may say, the time and the will to strive for it. We take some 
passages bearing upon this important point, rather with a view to 
call attention to the principie, than to recommend its injudicious 
pursuit ; which might do more harm than good. 

RATIONALE OF RUNNING. 

During exercise, and especially during considerable exertion, we know that 
the hurried circulation of blood through the lungs calls for a more copious 
supply of air. To command a range for a deeper respiration, we must either 
breathe out some of the resident air, and add the room thus gained to the pre- 
vious range of the respiration,—or, retaining in our chests the same quantity 
of resident air, we must increase the respiratory range by intruding upon the 
complemental space. 

‘This is no trifling distinction. What is vulgarly termed “being in breath,” 
and its opposite “not in breath,” appears mainly to depend upon these different 
modes of increasing our respiration. An unpractiscd runner, for instance, 
tries to relieve himself by the former method; but he soon feels the conse- 
quence of letting out too much of his resident air, and drawing in too deeply 
atmospheric air, fully oxygenous, and perbaps also cold. He gets out of 
breath; that is, when he wants more air than usual, he cannot take in so 
much ; a kind of asthmatic spasm prevents him from getting air enough down, 
although the chest is not really much more than half full. On the other hand, 
by practice he instinctively learns to keep adding air to that already present, 
and to breathe nearer to the top of his chest. He can then respire wring 
without drawing in the fresh air too suddenly and tuo far into lungs. Also, 
by increasing the quantity of resident air, his cells are more fully expanded, 
there is more surface of action, and the blood-veasels are rendered jess tortuous 
still, by which they admit, with less distress, of the quickened circulation 
ddengh them. 

MEANS OF BECOMING BROAD-CHESTED. 

Muscular exertion tends greatly to establish a permanently fuller state of 
the chest. The extent to which the chief muscles of the trunk of the body 
are inserted into, or have their origin from the walls of the chest, is one 
cause of this. In order that such muscles should act with power, we bave to 
draw in a larger quantity of air than usual; and when we want to make a con- 
siderable effort, us in lifting a Leavy weight, we have to close the windpipe 
and detain all this air in the chest. The walls of the chest, the ribs, &c., then 


are stiffly supported by this bed of air, like a distended bladder, or air-cushion. 
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In this way, the chest can support a great pressure, and forms a firm basis for 
the vigorous action of the muscles attached to it. When longer-continued 
but not so str: nuous efforts are made, as in carrying a more modcrate weight 
for some distance, and even in active walking without any load, a man still 
keeps his chest more than usually distended ; holding the air in for a time ex- 
ceeding the period of an ordinary breath, and then letting it out to take ina 
fresh stock of complementary air, (to use the term adopted,) to give stiffuess 
to his chest. 

Now this action being frequently repeated, must and does have the effect of 
establishing a permanently fuller state of the chest. It is, in fact, the ren- 
dering a person “ broad-chested ;” the connexion of which with vigour is too 
striking to be overlooked even by the uninformed, who do not fail to see the 
fuller condition of the chest, though without an acquaintance with the manner 
in which it is brought about, or in which it is advantageous, 

In such vigorous persons, then, the supplementary air becomes larger, a por- 
tion of the complementary space being added to it, and then ordinary respira- 
tion takes place on the top of this increased supplementary quantity. That 
this is true, we may satisfy ourselves by measuring the quantity of air such a 
person can breathe out, and comparing it with that breathed out by a person 
of sedentary habits. We shall tind that the volume of the air durably resident 
in the chest is much larger in the former, the comparison being made between 
two persons of the same bulk. 

ERRORS OF SEDENTARY BREATHING. 

On the other hand, they whose misfortune it is to lead a sedentary life, and 
to lean over their work, habituate themselves, by the constant doubling toge- 
ther of the trunk, to do with a smaller quantity of resident air in their chests 
than is natural or proper. In them, then, the air of respiration is at once in- 
troduced to a deeper region of the lungs than it ought. ‘Though it is impos- 
sible, in any case, to exist with so little resident air in the chest as that the air 
of the breath should flow unmixed into the air-cells themselves,—for the resi- 
dual air which cannot be expelled is bulky enough to dilute it considerably,— 
yet, when the quantity of residcnt air is materially reduced, it ig plain the air 
of the breath goes in too far, and proves exciting to tubes too dclicate to re- 
ceive it, on account of its full quantity of oxygen, and also, no doubt, of its 
temperament and other qualities. 

The distress which the presence cf pure air produccs in tubes intended to 
reccive only mixed air, leads such persons to accustom themselves to do with 
less breath than is natural. It is quite an error to think that their chests, at the 
time, will not contain more breath «n account of the position: for if they were 
to breathe cut still more of the resident air, they might leave more room for 
breath than the velume of the breath ever requires, and yet keep their chests 
within the confincd limits they had been reduced to. The truth of this may 
be noticed whenever a medical man or friznd remonstrates with a girl on ac- 
count of her tight-lscing. One whose folly has nearly reduced ler figure to 
that of an insect, and whose countenance betrays the state of her lungs, will 
yet be able to show that her stays are “ quite loose,” by thrusting her hand 
between them and her body, Many a friend is deceived, as well as the self- 
destroyer, by this demonstration. All it proves is, that thcre is yet some sup- 
plementary air in the lungs, which, breathed out at the moment of the demon- 
stration, leaves quite enough room for a respiration of full amount to be car- 
ried on for the time, and even for the stays all the while to be made to appear 
loose about the chest. 

HINTS TO ORATORS. 

The collateral but very important duty of the chest in speak’ng, especially 
in oratory, requires the command of both the supplementary and complemen- 
tary spaces. The duration of an act of expiration is greatly increased in giving 
expression to a long sentence. ‘The chest has to be nearly filled with air: the 
air, occupying almost the whole of the complementary space, is first spoken 
forth, then that of the region of the breath; and in a long sentence, forcibly 
uttered, a large demand is also made upon the supplementary air. But for 
this long range, there could be no powerful eloquence. At the same time, a 
loud voice and long sentences make so frequent and large demands on the sup- 
plementary stock, as to subject delicate portions of the pulmonary membrane 
to the frequent presence of undiluted air, a.ainst which the supplementary air 
was especially provided as their natural protection. Hence these efforts either 
by degrees inure such delicate parts as are visited by the inhaled air to its 
action,—or, as too frequently happens, the air gains the better of them; irrita~ 
tion is excited; and, if the efforts are persevcred in, disease is established. By 
employing very short sentences, and by habituating the chest to receive a full 
complementary quantity of air, that quantity, together with the ordinary 
region of breath, will be found to suftice; so that the resident air need not ever 
be intruded upon. It is of great importance in such cases, that this resident 
stock should be also of full quantity; occupying steadily its protective posi- 
tion; there receiving all the impulses of quickly-inhaled breath ; duly modify- 
ing the portion of it retained; : nd gradually incorporating it into itself as resi- 
dent air before conveying it down into the cells. It is probable, that many a 
preach: r might continue in his vocation by carefully attending to this simple 
tule. Indeed many, no doubt, practise it instinctively as a matter of experience, 
without inquiring into the physiological reason. 

There are other curious passages on this subject, especially one 
relating to the use or injury of wind-instruments ; but we have 
already trespassed somewhat upon our space, and must again refer 
the curious to the volume. ‘To any one inclined to practise for 
a broad chest, we should, however, recommend the simple exer- 
cises of walking, gentle running, and careful reading aloud, with a 
very cautious attempt at lifting weights fully within the muscular 
power, than any more artificial experiments ; which, till persons have 
got the knack of breathing high, would be likely to do them more 
harm than gocd. 


THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 
Comparep with the generality of novels, The Scottish Heiress is a 
powerfully written and interesting work. ‘The author possesses 
some acquaintance with life; he has a quick eye to seize the 
salient points of what he observes, as well as considerable powers 
of reflection; his characters are conceived and developed with 
metaphysical accuracy, and sometimes with lifelike nicety; the 
structure of his story is coherent, the narrative in the main is 
carried on with rapidity, and the incidents are well-contrived to dis- 
play the feelings of youthful romance in conjunction with modern 
manners; whilst the style of the book is forcible, without any ap- 
proach to inflation. ‘The phases of life which are presented to the 
reader do not, indeed, possess much of novelty, Having teen used 
so frequently as almost to have become the commonplaces of 
novelists; but many of them are depicted with more of truth and 
effect in the work before us than in the usual run of fictions. 
Although Helen Ruthven, “ the Scottish heiress,” is the prin- 
cipal character at the opening of the book, and is sufficiently 








conspicuous as the heroine till its close, the hero is the main 
interest of the novel. Kenneth Clyne is a young Highlander of a 
good but reduced family. At the opening of the story, he is study- 
ing for the law in Edinburgh; a suit, instituted by an unprin- 
cipled uncle against Helen Ruthven to deprive her of her for- 
tune and stigmatize her with illegitimacy, is defeated by his energy ; 
a mutual passion springs up in the breasts of the young 
heiress and the aspiring lawyer; when the death of an uncle, 
on whom he had depended, turns Kenneth Clyne adrift upon the 
world, and he comes to London as an adventurer. Here he is 
exhibited in various circumstances, common in novels, because 
they are common in life,—an applicant to a Minister, a hopeless 
seeker after situations with his means daily failing him; a writer 
for the periodicals; an under-secretary to a joint-stock bubble 
company; and a dramatist. <A report of Helen's marriage leads 
him into a connexion with the tragic heroine of the day, from 
which he is cventually rescued by her death; and after various 
collateral incidents, in which his sister is dishonourably pursued by 
Sir Edgar Ruthven, the accomplished villain of the piece, a fortune 
turns up for Kenneth Clyne, and the denouement ends happily 
for all parties. 

Considered as a circulating-library novel, The Scottish Heiress 
is entitled to high praise for the interest of its story and the 
power of its composition; in many of the scenes, which are 
rather incidental to the progress of the narrative than strictly neces- 
sary to the production of the denouement, there is much of natu- 
ral and truthful description—as passages during the lawsuit, Mrs. 
Micklejohn’s preparation for her party, the character and death of 
Kenneth’s youngest sister, and the steam-boat voyage to London. 
But if'a novel be regarded as a picture of life, The Scottish Heiress 
fails in its dceper and more romantic passages. Part of this failure is 
traceable to want of courage in the author to treat his subject ac- 
cording to its own nature and not according to established recipes. 
The elements of the story, if not tragic, were not likely to 
produce the “usual happy ending.” A youth with feelings 
mo: bidly high, nourishing an unequal passion, and thrown upon 
the world to have his genius developed by necessity and suffering, 
would have another career and termination before him than mar- 
rying an heiress with twelve thousand a year and becoming a 
country gentleman. It may be a difficult task, and one above the 
author’s powers, to trace the course either for good or evil of a 
tiery and energetic genius, baffled in its worldly hopes and nourish- 
ing a corroding passion, when thrown into the vortex of London 
life and attaining sudden distinction: but this fact does not alter 
the nature of our objection. 

Another cause of fuilure is one we have had to notice 
before—an insufficient knowledge of moral philosophy, or a dis- 
regard of its precepts. When Helen Ruthven goes alone to 
Kenneth, about to embark for India, to beg him to marry her, he 
never having declared his passion, our sense of feminine delicacy 
is lowered; and, poor as this is, it has been forestalled by a less 
forced scene in Self- Devotion. When Sir Grenville Rollo is duped 
by Sir Edgar Ruthven into writing a coarse letter disclaiming his 
passion for Emily Clyne, his character is somewhat degraded, 
both as regards sense and feeling ; whilst Kenneth, haughty enough 
as he often is, displays in parts, and those the most delicate, 
something of the self-seeker or fortune-hunter—he is scarcely a 
hero. But brought to the touchstone by which we are now testing 
the work, the principal failure is the villain, Sir Edgar Ruthven. 
Metaphysically, no doubt, he is consistently created and sus- 
tained; though it may be questioned whether he is not painted 
as too intellectually powerful to be natural. This, however, might 
be passed. But, there is much inconsistency in the conduct 
of others towards him: a libertine and a swindler, he could hardly 
have held his ground as described in the volumes; his last effort at 
abduction and violence was of so gross a kind, that, bold as he 
is painted, he would hardly have dared it; and its punishment 
was for the law rather than the duel. Besides which, false mar- 
riages and violence belong to another age; and whatever they are, 
like IIelen’s solicitings, they are stale and borrowed. ‘The same 
sort of thing, but under much more likely circumstances, is exhi- 
bited in the Morley Ernstein of Mr. James, and ina late novel 
called The Herierts. Sir Edgar’s final escape from punishment is 
also a violation of poetical justice. The system of scrupulously 
weighing out reward or punishment to the characters in exact pro- 
portion to their deeds may be carried to a ridiculous extreme, but 
some sense of it should pervade a fiction, because, as a general rule, 
it obtains in life. External prosperity may indeed ofien attend on 
not legal guilt, and the vulgar are dazzled by the noon-tide splen- 
dour without looking to the evening’s declination; * but conse- 
quences attend on conduct in life, and it is the business of an artist 
so to construct his story that poetical justice shall be exhibited in 
agreement with the nature of his materials. And the writer of 
The Scottish Heiress had excelient means of doing this, had he 
used them. - 

With all its defects, this work is a very good novel, and far 
beyond the common tribe of fictions; as may be gathered even 
from a few extracts which can of course exhibit little more than 
the author’s manner of writing. 

A GENTLEMAN. 

Sir Grenville was certainly what is usually called a very fine young man. 
He was versed in all the accomplishments of a gentleman, had respectable ta- 
lents, and a good heart. He had led a gay life, but it had rather given a polisty 
to his manners than a depravity to his character: he was one of those men who 

* “ Alas! not dazzled with their noontide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day.” 
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sin and are sorry for it, and whose very excesses are guarded by certain checks, 
which always prevent them from becoming great. His character was peculiar— 
to hazard a seeming paradox—from its very absence of distinctive marks. He 
had no besetting vice, and he had no particular excellence; be was cool and 
clear-headed, yet did not want spirit; be had fallen in love with Helen Ruth- 
ven, and yet he could consider the rental of her estate. He did not want wit, 
yet never said any thing out of place; he did not want animation, yet never 
was exceedingly animated; was ready in an apt reply, yet seldom said any 
thing striking ; could talk fitly on all subjects, well on most, but on none with 
enthusiasm. He was never out of countenance, and seldom out of his depth; 
could speak with equal correctness of an opera or a view-bollo, of a Latin au- 
thor or a game at chess. He rode, shot, and hunted well; yet the country gen- 
tlemen, when they spoke of a field, always mentioned his name in conjunction 
with others—it was Sir Grenville Rollo and somebody else, or somebody else 
and SirGrenville Rollo. He was well liked in bis own county ; could nominate 
a candidate in a good speech, or, if need were, reply to one with effect ; was a 
general favourite with the ladies, for he was handsome, graceful, and polite, 
could converse to please them, knew the sex, and never gave offence. 
MRS. MICKLEJOHN’S PARTY, EDINBURGH. 

But Mrs. Micklejohn’s rout was now fast approaching, and Miss Matilda and 
the whole household were busy with the thought and preparations of that great 
event. Never before had there been such a trimming of lamps, such a dusting 
of carpets, practice of music, and preparation of meats; such a display of plate, 
arrangement of bijouterie, variety of wines and liqueurs, diversity of jellies, and 
congregation of comfits, within the walls of that peaceful abode. Mr. Mickle- 
john for some days walked about bis own house with the subdued look of a 
conscious intruder; the clerks, who knew nothing of what was about to take 
place beyond the bustle of preparation, began to think the end of all things was 
at hand; the cook had suddenly become a person of great importance, and the 
footman, who boasted of having once served a Peer of the realm, was daily an 
important member of the domestic cabinet council. Mr. Benjamin Blinker, 
after much persuasion, had consented to allow his hair to be powdered, and to 
go into livery—* for that night only;” a boy, who held the double office of 
scullion and shoe-black, and whom it took two days to wash and purify, was to 
appear in the dress of a page ; a brother of one of the housemaids, (a pawn- 
broker’s apprentice,) was to attend to the hats and cloaks, and deliver the 
tickets therefor; and a sheriff's officer and a twopenny-postman were to ap- 
pear on the occasion as “ servants out of livery.” * * - 

And now the eventful evening arrived. Mr. Benjamin Blinker, arrayed in 
his suit of livery, with bis hair and whiskers extravegantly powdered, after exe- 
cuting several pas-seuls in the kitchen, to the great delight and admiration of 
the maid servants, was stationed with the footman at the door; the page and 
the twopenny-postman placed a little in the distance; the sheriff's officer, who 
spoke a fine deep bass, gave the announcements with due formality; and the 
young man who had the charge of the robing-chamber attended to his depart- 
ment with professional regularity. Every window in the house was lighted up, 
not even excepting those of the nursery and bedrooms ou the garret-story, 
which had each two candles stuck in them; a part of the arrangements by no 
means to Mr. Micklejohn’s taste, and which induced him to send privately for 
a fireman to have an engine in readiness in case of accidents. Carriage afver 
carriage drove up to the door, cloak-wrapped ladies and gentlemen with opera- 
hats tripped hurriedly into the house; and Miss Matilda, as she sat in the 
drawingroom in the flutter of great hopes and fears, with a wonderful exotic in 
her hand, bad at length the unspeakable delight to hear the sheriff’s-officer 
announce, with all the precision of a legal warrant, the titled names of many 
of the arriving guests. 

MAGAZINE -WRITING, 

Writing for magazines may be a profitable thing for established authors, it 
may be gratifying to young ladies and gentlemen who have no other way of 
distinguishing themselves; but to those who look to it for their daily bread, 
there is no labour more heart-sickening and depressing. It cuts the mind up 
into shreds and patches; gives a superficial turn to thought, by a constant fear 
of appearing heavy ; cramps wit and bumour, or confines them to that school 
which is most likely to find favour in the sight of some particular coterie or 
editor ; forms a style which if good for magazines is seldom good for anything 
else; destroys that enthusiasm of genius wherein lies the secret of its power, 
and reduces writing, even in an author’s eyes, to a hireling art—a mere me- 
chanical manufacture of commodities for a market. The writer, indeed, whose 
reputation is established, and whose aspirations lead him to higher walks than 
the few days’ flash of a cleverly-written article, may employ the pages of a 
periodical advantageously to himself, and generally agreeably to those who 
peruse them : he writes at his ease, he knows his power, and gives his pen the 
rein; his paper is read with pleasure, for the same cause that the slightest 
stroke of wit from him who is careless or confident of its effect is often better- 
received than the most sparkling thought of him who was diffident as he 
uttered it: but to those whose names and talents are unknown, whose papers 
are perbaps not examined at all by the busy editor, or if they should, are 
perused by him with a predisposi ion to consider them but as a portion of the 
piles of anonymous dulness with which he is harassed and overwhelmed—or 
even when the young author is fortunate enough, by a catching title or striking 
introduction, to remove this feeling, and get his contribution perused and in- 
sertei—the erowd of authors, known and approved, who surround every 
periodical, the favouritism, (for in all clashing interests there ever has and ever 
will be favouritism,) the keeping back of accepted articles, the long “ con- 
sideration ” of others, and a whole host of similar obstacles, delays, and annoy- 
ances, make such a life to all men a profitless and jaded one, but to the man of 
genius not only one of penury but of prostitution. 


MR. STARKEY’S JUDAS. 
Turs work bears some resemblance to the ancient mysteries, but 
the immediate prototype appears to have been Mr. Miximan’s 
“ Dramatic Poems”; although Mr. Srarxey has evidently an ac- 
quaintance with the older compositions. 1n a preface distinguished 
both by thought and point, Mr. Srarxey advocates the sacred drama, 
as well for its poetical as it. religious powers; and ascribes to the 
modern dramatic poem a greater capability than we think it pos- 
sesses, and to Mr. Mitiman’s productions, in particular, a higher 
celebrity than they have perhaps obtained. The very reason that 
Mr. Starkey urges in favour of the dramatic poem—that “it is a 
report of the enactment” (of the drama)—is an argument against it. 
In an acting play, the conduct of the fable requires the points only 
of the story to be presented—to parody a legal term, every thing 
of the nature of event should be “ ripe for action”; whilst the dia- 
logue must be brief and rapid, expressing the pith of the subject. 
In an epic or narrative poem, the treatment of the story is different : 
events, which in a drama are left for the imagination to supply or 
are dismissed allusively, may be fully narrated; things are des- 
cribed in an epic, which in an acted play are presented to the eye— 
as scenery, costume, persons, and emotions. From this essential dif- 
ference in the nature of the compositions, the speeches of the cha- 








racters may be longer in a narrative poem than in a drama, because 
the subjects spoken about are often different; but when they are 
of a kindred character, we question whether this difference 
will be found considerable—in other words, whether the pas- 
sionate discourse of a great epic poet is much longer than the dia- 
logue of a dramatist. Mr. Srarkey’s opinion seems therefore un- 
founded, that the modern dramatic poem is, iu modern times, to 
supersede the epic and the drama. In a play, the dramatis per- 
sone express their feelings or their passions, the concomitants of 
gesture, &c. being seen; in the epic, these things are more or less 
described by the author; but in adramatic poem, thesufferer, sup- 
posed to be writhing under mental emotion, must often be called 
upon to describe external objects, or expound his own feelings; 
and when this is avoided, third persons will have to describe for 
the reader what the supposititious actors see or know just as well 
as the speaker. 

These remarks apply to all subjects whether sacred or secular. 
The objection to religious poems is the difficulty of truly represent- 
ing inspired persons. The disadvantage meutioned by Mr. 
Srarxey, of “having to throw the mind back for two thousand 
years,” must be equally felt in all subjects that treat of a remote 
period: the prophetic or apostolic character—the union of the 
weakness of mau with the loftier qualities of the incorporeal soul— 
is the great obstacle to success. The critical mind will see the 
more tangible points, and perhaps somewhat obviously present 
them; but the spirit of the general character as well as of the par- 
ticular individual will escape. 

This is one great failing of Judasa Mystery : essentially it is 
rather planned than produced. Judgment is displayed in the non- 
introduction of Christ ; the plot is well enough contrived to exhibit 
and carry on the action ; the half doubts of the Disciples, theirimper- 
fect notions of the true objects and end of the great mystery in 
which they were bearing a part, and their lurking expectations of 
the temporal kingdom of the Messiah, are sufficiently indicated ; 
and the common persons, Jews, soldiers, &c., are well drawn, as is 
the opposition of the Sadducee and Pharisee leaders in the San- 
hedrim. But in all the higher and more prominent characters, the 
spirit of individuality and life is wanting: they make set speeches, 
rhetoric rather than discourse ; and the speeches are all alike—Bar- 
rabas is pitched in the same key as Omri the Pharisaic member of 
the Sanhedrim. ‘The treatment of Judas, however, is the positive 
defect. It was difficult, perhaps, to keep close to the Scriptural nar- 
rative and inspire sufficient interest in a man who was a “thief” 
and a betrayer for money, to sustain the prominent character of 
a tragic drama. Therefore, besides the excuses for the apostate 
which theological casuists have hunted out, Mr. Srarxey has in- 
troduced a concubine in addition, to supply whose demand, main- 
ly, Judas is tempted to betray his master: an introduction 
unwarranted by Scripture, somewhat inartificially and grossly 
treated, and not, after all, developed to the extent of its capabilities. 

In despite, however, of these faults, and of the inherent defect 
of the modern dramatic poem, Judas is a work of power; and 
though rather rhetorical than poetical, it may be recommended, in 
these days of dearth, as a fair and what is more a readable substi- 
tute for poetry. The following description of Christ and the 
miracle of the lame beggar is eloquent, and may be taken as a 
fair sample of the piece. 

SALATHIEL (fo JACOB). 
But art thou sure ’twas he ? 


JACOB. 
What? the lame beggar? 
SALATHIEL. 
E’en so. 
JACOB. 
No man but must have known him. Ay, 
And known that God had looked on him. His eye 
Gleamed with a joy that seemed to scare himself, 
So wild it was and bright. His shrunken limbs, 
Strurg with new muscle, bore him lightly on, 
He scarce felt whither ; and the pride, fresh-born, 
Which spurned the cripple’s last emolument, 
(For, as he passed, he flung some mites away, ) 
All marked the man: and near his vacant seat 
His bed and crutches lay. This man, call’d Christ,— 
Thou’st seen him? 
SALATHIEL. 
Never; but I’ve beard there’s much 
Speaks in his face and mien. 
JACOB, 
Nay, ’tis not that : 
Nor can I rightly answer to my heart, 
What in his presence awes me ; for his look 
Is meek as a meek infant’s, mournful somewhat, 
A smile o’ershadowed. But a nameless power 
Enwraps his reverend brow, and, like a crown, 
Shines o’er the tresses of his nut-brown hair, 
Which sweeps his shoulders. Once, within the court 
That rounds the Temple, I drew near to him, 
And heard him speak,—a voice, Salathiel, 
On which the ear hangs, drinking sweetness in 
As the bee sucks the lone, yet low and calm, 
And sparing of much words: but when they come, 
There's more of wisdom for their modesty, 
And weight because they’re few. In converse gentle, 
In teachiig patient, awful in reproof, 
He shakes the heart he hurts not, like the roll 
Of distant thunder. Once | heard a priest 
Curse as he spoke, and saw him clench his hand, 
And walk away in anger. These do hate him, 
I know not why. I dread, and yet admire. 


This delineation of what seems to be meant for “the Agony,” 
has power. 


JOHN. 
For three whole nights he hath not slumbered once : 
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I watch him close, to minister relief— 

But ’tis in vain. Hearken—when, all forespent, 
Our custom is at eve to cast us down 

Loose on the earth, the parting blessing given, 
Our sacred master doth not go to rest. 

No—not e’en then, though more o’erspent than all, 
Languid and weak, those fainting limbs do claim 
A respite of repose. The other night 

I heard him groan, and, starting up, beheld 

His wasted figure dark against the sky 

Pass out before me. I arose in haste, 

And followed him aloof. Unto the grove 

We haunt for prayer, he dragged his feeble steps, 
And, entering, cast him down. beard him sob, 
And watched the agony of his wrung hands, 

And the clear whiteness of bis hallowed brow, 
Marbled against the sky. I hid me there, 

An humble watcher of the sacred prayer, 
Thinking to see him gradual faint to sleep, 

The death of sorrow. Never, friend, did close 
All night that anguished eye. Not once were stretched 
Those limbs in rest. Incessant poured the prayer 
In fervent agony from his pale lips. 

My spirits must have failed, but that my eyes 
Were held by fascination on his form, 

Bent in the moonbeam, till 1 fancied shapes 

Of superhuman loveliness hung round, 
Clustering to catch the accents as they fell, 

And bear them up to heaven. When the morn 
First glimmered in the East, he sighed, and rose, 
And turned him to depart. I drew aside 

To let him pass; but from his eye, thou knowest, 
No man can hide ; he fixed it on me, passing, 
And murmuring “ peace,” returned the way he came. 


The closing scene exhibits Judas at Golgotha, tormented by his | 


own feelings, and the voices of daemons, who present to him the 
popular pictures of hell. At last Satan comes—more like “a 
powerful speaker” rather long-winded, than the great arch-fiend— 
and gives this forcible though metaphysical exposition of the true 
hell. 
JUDAS. 
I do believe thee—speak ! 
SATAN. 
And so—give ear. 

Thou’st heard these demons dirging on the note 

Of pains, racks, fires, and torture—till they saw 

More must be told ; and then they changed their chant 

To foul employments, lust, ire, pride, and hate, 

And forced rebellion to a power supreme. 

Thou bast appealed to Satan—he is come. 

Now hear of hell from hell’s own sovereign. 

Hearken—give ear: ’tis fable—cheat—a lie— 

There is no hell!—ha! ha! thou seem’st amazed. 

I would not have thee whisper it for worlds 

There—in Jerusalem—lest they give o’er 

Their hot pursuit of it. But—hearken yet— 

I'll tell thee what is hell: thy mind—thy mind, 

No more by clouds of prejudice obscured, 

But opened to discern the real truth 

Of all that thou hast never learned before. 

The majesty of virtue, and the rank 

Of Him from whom it flows, the Almighty source 

Of it and bappiness—the power of love— 

The privilege of prayer—the bliss of praise— 

The vastness cf creation, and the scope 

Of God's all-seeing eye, which shines among 

His beings, as the sun upon the flowers, 

Source of their being and their beauty too; 

And by that knowledge doomed itself to know 

Alone unlighted by the all-gladdening ray. 

—I'll tell thee what is hell: thy secret soul, 

Immortal, conscious, vigilant, intense, 

Quivering with life, and impotent to stand 

Inactive in a fervent universe, 

Wherein undying labour is the meed 

Conditioned unto all; and to observe 

That soul, by the still-conscious mind informed, 

Slow drifting on the eternal course of things 

Down that dark stream o’er which the arch of death 

Bends and obliterates the face of God. 

—lI’ll tell thee what is hell: to own, and teach, 

As I do now, great truths, when nought avails 

Instruction, or confession, but to add 

Honours to the Omnipotent, and write 

With conscious hand the sentence of our crime 

Above the portal of our punishment ; 

And thus be wrung by that tremendous Power 

That bends all being to His sovereign will, 

To swell lLeaven’s anthem, and repeat His praise 

In deep responses to the Cherubim ; 

And for the hated homage yet be paid 

With deeper bale, as they with brighter bliss. 

—I'll tell thee what is hell: thy memory, 

Still mountained up with records of the past, 

Heap over heap, all accents, and all forms, 

Telling the tale of joy and innocence, 

And hope, and peace, and love; recording, too, 

With stern fidelity, the thousand wrongs 

Worked upon weakness and defencelessness ; 

The blest occasions trifled o’er, or spurned ; 

All that bath been, that ought not to have been, 

That might have been so different, that now 

Cannot but be, irrevocably past! 

—I'il tell thee what is hell: thy gangrened heart, 

Stripped of its self-worn mask, and spread at last 

Bare in its horrible anatomy 

Before thine own excruciated gaze! 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


From February 24th to March 2d. 





Books. 
Titian ; a Ronance of Venic:. By R. Saeuton Mackenzie, LL.D. 
In three volumes. 


The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By Forses W1nstow, Esq., 
M.R.C.S.L. 

[ The appearance of this little volume has apparently been stimulated by the 
case of M’NaGuren. It consists of a view of the criminal (judge-made) law 
relating to insanity ; a great many cases from a great many quarters of crimes 
committed by insane persons; with further instances of what some modern 
writers call moral insanit y,—meaning a grossly vicious or criminal person whose 
reasoning faculties are unaffected, but whom they nevertheless hold to be irre- 
sponsible for his acts. The anecdotical exposition is intermingled with Mr. 
WnsLow’s own views; whick are sound enough in principle, though he suc- 
ceeds no better than others in enabling third parties to reduce them to practice. 
That is, we have no test by which insanity can be detected ; it is still a matter 
for particular decision in each particular case. The book closes with some 
remarks on the state of the Jaw, and a recommendation for its amendment, 
without, however, saying what amendments the suggester would have: and if 
to define insanity be so difficult, that Mr. Winstow advises a medical witness 
never to attempt it, how can it be expected that the law can succeed better? 
We fancy that for a long time “it must be left to the Jury.” 

While medical and metaphysical writers continue to dispute, not merely 
about insanity, but what extent of insanity suffices to render a mau irresponsible, 
it is hopeless to expect any certainty from enactment. A sound praciical rule 
seems to be, to hold no one insane if there would be any kind of doubt about 
his admission into a public madhouse. A man insane enough to be subjected 
to restraint may be in a state of mind to justify punishment ; but there can be 
no doubt about the matter if he is not. Still were this rule established, there 
comes a further question, what is to be done to the friends who allow the irre- 
sponsible insane to go at large? Why are the lives of the public tu he risked 
for the delicacy, negligence, or misconduct of those who are to a lunatic in 
loco parentis? ‘Te teelings of a family are no doubt to be respected, but the 
families of murdered people have feelings also; and there is growing up a sort 
of maudlin sentiment which only looks to the criminal and his friends. If any 





greater laxity is to be introduced into the principles or practice of the criminal 
| law upon this subject, it would be highly necessary to make those persons in 
| some way amenable to justice whose duty it was to have had the insane criminal 
placed under restraint before he had done mischief. ] 

The History of Junius and his Works ; and a Review of the Controversy 
respecting the Identity of Junius. With an Appendix, containing Por- 
traits and Sketches by Junius. By Joun Jaques. 

[ This isa very able book ; well arranged in its plan, and complete in its matter, 
whether positive with regard to such absolute facts as dates, or in'erential—ag 
whether Junius was or was not a lawyer. Besides a full history of the letters 
and the concurring circumstances of their publication, Mr. Jaques has col- 
lected from a variety of sources a vast number of scattered facts and illustra- 
tions, tending to throw a light upon the authorship of these celebrated letters, 
and discussed seriatim the claims that have been put forward for various 
parties. After briefly dismissing the improbables, he enters at considerable 
length into the respective cases of Lord GeorGe SacKVILLs and Sir Paice 
Francis. The conclusion Mr. Jaques comes to is founded on BuTuLER’s, 
with some addition. It is that Lord George SACKVILLE was the writer, 
Francis the amanuensis, and Mr. D'Oyty, a fellow-clerk with Francis in 
the War-Office, and afterwards private secretary to Lord GEORGE, a medium 
of connexion. ‘The circumstantial evidence points more strongly to Lord 
GeorGe than to anybody else: he had sufficient motives to instigate him 
to write the letters, and cogent reasons afterwards to desire the suppression of 
the authorship: the question in our minds bas always been—was he capable of 
writing them? The hypothesis respecting the single or double amanuensis 
may be true, but is unsupported by reason or evidence. However convenient 
an amanuensis might have been, he was not necessary. The letters, especially 
the Letters of Junius, are not long, looking at the period over which they ex- 
tend; the labour was in their composition, not in their transcription. The 
expressions in the private communications to WoOopFALL respecting the 
copying, &c., may refer to copies to be made by Junius himself as well as by an 
amanuensis; whilst the only direct evidence we have upon the subject is posi- 
tive in its terms, “‘I am the sole depository of my own secret, and it shall 
perish with me.” (Dedication to the English Nation.) 

To those who are interested in the controversy, or even to any readers of 
Junius who wish for further information than the common editions furnish, 
we strongly recommend this volume. ‘They will find it full without being 
overcharged ; and it possesses an advantage even over WOODFALL’s edition, 
in only containing what is essential to the point, besides exhibiting much 
which does not appear in that elaborate publication. The History of Junius 
and his Works is an essential companion to the Letters of Junius. } 

The Highland Note-Book; or Sketches and Anecdotes. By R. Carru- 
THERS. 

[A reprint of a series of original papers that have appeared in the Inverness 
Courier, relating to the scenery, traditions, characters, and historical features 
of the Scottish Highlands, with some passing notices on trade, agriculture, and 
planting. ‘The papers are sometimes set in the framework of a tour, sometimes 
they appear in an independent shape; but in either mode they are agreeable 
and amusing, from their brevity, variety, dote, and pl t style, though 
occasionally dashed by touches of mere word-spinning. ] 

A Treatise on the Pot-culture of the Grape, (Vitis Vinifera.) By Joun 
Mearns, F.H.S., late gardener to his Grace the Duke of Portland, &c. 

({ The object of this little book is to recommend the cultivation of the vine in 
pots. It consists of a botanical account of the varieties of the plant, and of 
the soils in which they flourish, (the matter of which is pretty freely taken 
from Loupon and oihers,) as well as practical directions for the pot-cultiva- 
tion, which are chiefly the result of the author’s own experience. The book 
is addressed to amateurs as well as gardeners ;and appears to us to require some 
preliminary knowledge of horticultural operations, to carry the directions of 
the writer into effect. } 

Vacher's Parliamentary Companion, February 1843. 

Klauer’s German Exercises for Beginners; a new method, by which 
the student may in a short time acquire the art of translating from 
English into German with facility and correctness. 

Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar, in ten synoptical tables. 

Waverley Novels, Volume XX1V.—* Count Robert of Paris.” 

The Novel Newspaper, Volume XIII. 

SERIALS. 

Celebrated Crimes. By ALEXANDER Dumas. Part 1. (Foreign Library.) 
[This is a translation, revised and expurgated, of the Celebrated Crimes of 
ALEXANDER Dumas ; and is to be completed in another part of the Foreign 
Library. Of the four subjects, two are historical, “ The Borgias,” and “ Joam 
of Naples” ; the other two relate to private offences, and to criminal procedure, 

As the title would seem to indicate a legal or historical work, it is proper to 
observe, that though the subjects are real, the treatment is fictitious, aud has 
no more pretence to authenticity than an historical novel of Scott. M., 
Dumas has taken certain events aud turned them into a sort of criminal 
romance; not always observing even general accuracy—as in the case of Joan 
of Naples, about whose character historians are divided. The care of the trans- 
lator has removed the grosser parts of the modern French school, but the 








general tone is beyond his power to remedy. ] 
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Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Parts II. and ITT. 

{These numbers almost complete what may be called the Tupor and first 
Sruart age of English Literature: commencing with the prose writers of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, and coming down to the elegaic and occasional poets 
of CHaRLes the First ; though the dramatic writers are still unfinished. The 
notices and specimens—except Spenser, Suaksrere, and a few other well- 
known writers—are brief, and rather furnish a series of elegant extracts than 
an idea of the characters of the authors or the progress of the language. The 
work, however, both for merit an] cheapness, is sui generis. ] 


The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefui | 


Knowledge, Monthly Part 1X. 
_ names in this part are chiefly foreign, and a good many Oriental or 
ewish. As biographical notices of persors, they are ample and well done; but 
looking at the purposes to be answered by a dictionary, and the small progress 
already made in this publication, it may be questioned whcther they are not 
longer than is necessary, and will either cause the extension of the work to a 
preposterous length, or involve a curt treatment towards the termination. ] 
Mechanical Philosophy and its Application to the Arts. By WituraM B. 
Carpenter, M.D, Author of “Principles of General and Com- 
parative Physiology,” &c. (Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science, 
Part III.) 
The Smugglers; a Chronicle of the Coast Guard. By Francis Hic- 
einson, R.N. Part I. 
Waverley Novels, Vol. V. Part 1V.—* Count Robert of Paris.” 

Boz’s Martin Chuzzlewit, No. UI. 

Lover's L. 8. D., Part UT. 

Captain Knox’s Harry Mowbray, Part IIT. 

Novel Newspaper, Part LX1.—‘ The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq.” 

Stephens’s Book of the Furm, Part XL. 

Klauer’s German Amaranths, No. UU. 

London, Part XX1V. 

PERIopIcars. 

The London Review ; a Monthly Digest of Literature, Science, and Public 
Affairs. No. I. 

[A new critical monthly periodical; displaying ability and fairness in its re- 
views of books, and professing strict independence of all sinister influences. ] 

Annals of Chemistry and Practical Pharmacy, for March. 

[ This number commences the second volume of what appears to be a very 
useful periodical for druggists and apothecaries especially: like the other 
periodicals devoted to chemical science, it owes hy far the greater part of its 
information to foreign sources. ] 

British and Foreign Review, No. XXVIUIT. 

Quarterly Journal cf Agriculture, No. LX. 

British Magazine, January, February, and March. 

Magazines for March—B}ackwood’s, Tait’s, Dublin University, Fraser’s, 
Ainsworth’s, Monthly, Farmer’s, Sportsman, Church of England, New 
Monthly Belle Assemblée, Polytechnic Journal, Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal, What Not, Church, North of England. 

Intustratep Works AnD Prints. 

Guilhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture, Part VI. 

Miss Corner’s History of China, Pictorial and Descriptive, Part IL 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ircland Illustrated, Part XXII. 

British Moths and their Transformatiens, No. XVII. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part LIL—*“ William Shakspere, a 
Biography,” Part VI. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LX XII. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Character, Motives, and Proceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law Leaquers ; 
with a few General Remarks on the consequences that would result from 
a Free Trade in Corn. By Jonn ALMACK junior. 

A Few Brief Remarks on Lord Denman’s Bill for Improving the Law of 
Evidence. By Joun J. Lownves, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Martin's Thames and Metropolis Improvement Plan: the objects being to 
supply the Metropolis with pure water; to embank the river Thames, 
and preserve the sewerage ; to improve the navigation below London 
Bridge ; and to connect the port of London with the iuland railways. 

Music. 

Signor Lanzi’s New Method of Teaching Class-Singing. First Course, 

Part I.; and Pianoforte Addition, No. [. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 22d February, at Tunbridge Wells, the Lady of Nevirt Warp, Esq,, of a son. 

Ov the 23d, at Fairford Park, Lady Katuertye Raymonp Barker, of a son and heir. 

On the 23d, at Eaton Place, the Lady Fremant ir, of a danghter. 

On the 28th, at Montreal, Kent, the Viscountess Hotmespacr, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, the Wife of the Rev. J. D. Watson, of a danghter. 

On the 28th, at Rympten Kectory, Somerset, Mrs. Hawrrey, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Maperton House, near Wiucanton, the Lady of. Hexry Frrzcerap, 
Esq., of a danghter. 

On the Ist March, at Commodore House, Lower Halliford, Shepperton, the Lady of 
Lieutevant-Colonel Coorer, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at the Rectory, Even! de, Worcestershire, the Lady of the Rev. Caar.es 
James, of a daughter. 

Ou the Ist, at Chelsea, the Lady of the Rev. W. H. Howarp, of a son. 

At Markinch, Fifeshire, Mrs. Wiit1am Batiinoat, of a daughter. 

At Courtfield, Herefordshire, the Lady of Joun F. Vavanan, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

Ou the 23d Febraary, at Maunhein, in the chapel of the Grand Ducal Palace, the 
Marquis of Duvenas and Ciypespae, son of the Duke of Hamitron, to the Princess 
Marta of Baden, daughter of the Dowager Grand Dutchess Srernanie of Badeno, 

On the 23d. at Bolam Church. Northumberland, Isaac Toomas Cookson, Esq., 
eldest sou of Thomas Cookson, Esq., of Swinburne Castle, to Janerra Mania, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir M. W. Riptev, Bait., of Blagdon, in the game county, 

On the 23d, at St. Bees, Cumberland, the Rev. J. E. Mrpp.eton, Bransby, York- 
shire, to Canronixe, youngest daughter of the Rev. B. P. Bupoicom, M.A., F.A.S., 
Principal of the Clerical Cottaye. St. Pees. 

On the 25th, at Clifton Charch, the Rev. Artrnur R. Luptow, elcest son of Mr. 
Sergeant Ludlow, to Annerre. only child of Tuomas Watt Hewrrt, Esq., of Clancoole, 
in the county of Cork, and of Cliiton, Gloucestershire. 

On the 25th, at All Saints’ Church, Southampton, Joan Cusincaam, Exq., Craigeuds, 
Renfrewshire, to Rosa Cuntnonam, daughter of Cuartes Cuntnonam, Esq,, ot Robert- 
laud, and Fairlie, Ayrshire. 

Ou the 25th, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, Colonel Sir Henry M Leon, K-H., 
to Hewaterra, daughter of the late Rev. Sir Joun Rostnson, Bart. 

Ou the 25th, at Woolwich Church, Eow.rp M. Boxer, Esq., Royal Artillery, third 
sou of Captain Edward Boxer, C.B., R.N., to Eveanon Cuartorre fRances, youngest 
Gaughter of the late Lieutenant-Colovel Payne, Royal Artillery. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. J. H. Mapieton junior, to 
Mary Aww, second daughter of Tuomas Briaas, Esq., of Arlington Street. 

On {the 25th, at Deal, Bexzamin Hutxe, Esq., Solicitor, to Amy Epwarps Noakes, 
Diaties of the late Wittram Noakes, Esq., of Great Mongeham, and of Milestone House, 

al. 

On the 27th, at Weymouth, C. H. Nicno.etrs, Esq., late of the Twenty-eighth Re- 
giment, graudson of the late Gilbert Nicholeits, Esq., Bramptrees Hall, Heretordshire, 
to Marta, second daugliter of Major General Sir Witutam Nott, G.C.B., Resident at 
the Court of Lucknow, and Widow of the late K. W. Bax.ow, Esq., B.C.S., son of 
Sir G. Barlow, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 28th, at Shrivenham, the Hon. Tuomas Lippgct sec ud son of Lord Ravens- 





worth, to Caxonmne Evizanetn, daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Viscountess BanrincTon. 

Ou the 28th, at Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Grorcr, youngest surviving son of the late 
T. C. Hespanp. Esq., of Manchester, Island of Jamaica, to Anne Marra, second 
daughter ef Cuantes Lesturceon, Esq., of Sawbridgeworth. 

DEATHS, 

On the 10th February. at Clare Hall, in Hertfordshire, Caruertye, Relict of the Rev. 
Anprew Bovtr Saarp, late of Bamburgh, Northumberland ; in her 73d year. The 
deceased was the last lineal descendant of Dr. Juhn Sharp, Archbishop ef York. 

Ou the J6th, at her house iv Aberdeen, Mrs. Brepner of Lairney; in her 80th year. 

Ou the 22d, at the house of Miss Pakington, in Greeu Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs. 
Frances Hawkins, daughter of the late Sir Cesar Hawkrns, Bart.; in her 87th year. 

On the 22d, at Boulogne sur-Mer, whilst on his return to Eugland, Roserr Pauxce- 
Fore, Esq., of l’reston Court, Gloucestershire. 

On the 24th, at Stonehouse, Peymouth, Henry Saptrxe Brows, Esq., late Caytain 
in the Righty- fifth Light Infantry, ouly son of the late Heury Browne, Esq., of Port- 
land Place, London, 

On the 26th, at Topsham, Lucy, the Wife of Axprew Bisset, Esq., of Linco'n’s Inn, 
and danghter of Lieut. Colone! T. Perronet Thompson of Blackheath; in her 3lst year. 

On the 26th, at his residence, Pittville, Cheltenham, Major General Sir Joun 
Tuomas Jones Bart., and K.C.B.; in his 60th year. 

On the 26h, at Mitchel Dean, Gloucestershire, Mrs. M. E. Hoare; in her 82d year. 

On the 27th, at his hcuse, Upper Belgrave Street, London, Witu1am Jarpive, Esq.- 
M.P-; in his 59th vear, 

On the 28th, in Edward Street. Portman Square, Anrcra, Relict of the Rev. Witriam 
Gustaorre, of the Island of Autigaa. 

On the ist March, at Bittern, near Southampton, the Rey. Joun Gimyiius SHADWELL, 
second son of the Vice Chancellor of England. 

Ona the Ist, at Sheffield, Honrs Evwarp, only child of R. Sorry, Esq.; aged 5 months. 
rGe Henry Gopart, Earl of Athl ne; in his 2od yerr. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 

Arriven—At Gravesend, 2d March, Fortitude, Hutton, from Maniila. In the Chan- 
nel, Francis Spaight, Winu; and James, Maitland, from China; Trop‘c, Robertson ; 
and Selma, Luckie, from Calcutta; Augustus, Purchase; and Isabella Blyth, Lane, 
from Mauritius. Of Cork, 25th Feb. Priucess Royal, Robinson; and Princess Char- 
lotte, from Caleutta, At St. Helena previous to 6th Jan. Winchester, Bain; aud Chiua, 
Robertson, trom China; Myscre) Ward, from Singapore; Woodbridge, Dobson, from 
Manilla; Malay, Giffen, from Batavia; Warrior, Evans; Robert lugham, Clough; 
Mary Gray, Fiunis; Juliana, Wi cox ; Glenelg, Biles; Siv R. Peel, Craig; and Laurel, 
Wilkinson, from Caleutta; aud Arab, Sumner, from Madras. At the Cape cf Good 
Hope, previcus to the 25th Dee. Jaue Cumming, Wraugles; Caroline, Williams; and 
Lord Hungerford, Pigott, from London; Phoenix, Harringtou, from Cowes; Frances, 
Corkhill; and Matilda, Dawson, from Liverpool; Veravian, ——, from China; 
Rosanna, Johnstone; Margaret Thomson, Thaurteil ; Charlotte, Stuart; Carraghmore, 
Ball; Raby, Dangerfield; and Countess of Darham, M‘ Laren, from Calcutta. 

Sarrev—From Gravesend, 25:h Feb. Ema, Scan!an, for China; and City of Poonah, 
Bird, fur Madras; 2d March, London, Tait, tor Singapore; and Anna Robertson, 
Hami!ton for the Cape of Good Hope and Madras; from Liverpool, 25th Peb. Patriot 
King, Roddock, for Caleutta; 28th Bahamian, Pearsou, for China; and 2d March, 
Albert Edward, Hnghes, for China. From Greenock, 25th Feb. Merlin, Thompson, for 
Caleutta. Satunpay MoRNING. 

Axriven- Of Dover, Juliaza Wilcox, from Caleutta. Off Plymouth, Maiestic, 
Ma orum, from Moulmein; and G!euelg, Biles, from Caleutta. OF Dartmouth, Janet, 
Chalmers, from Mauritius, Of Falmouth, Clarinda, Godby, from New South Wales, 
and Robert logham, Clouzh, from Calcutta. 




















MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War orrice, March 3.—2d Regt. of Foot—L‘ent. W. Bace, from half-pay 3a Fvot, 
to be Lieut. vice Macdonald, appointed to the 98th Foot. 13ih Foot—Eusigu A. E. 
Frere, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Head, promoted. 29ih Foot—O. Carey, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lott, who retires. 46th Foot —Licut. J. H. 
Albouy. from the 98ih Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cahill, appointed Paymaster of the 83th 
Foot; J. E. Lyons, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchse, vice Bythesea, who retires. 50th 
Foot—Sergt. Major A. White to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Frere, appointed to 
the 13th Fuot. 57th Foot—Eusign R. A. Logan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jackson, 
promoted; F. Gahan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Logan. 60th Foot— 
Capt. J. Thomas, from half pay 86th Foot, to be Capt. vice R. Spread Grady, who ex- 
changes. 64th Foot—Lieut. G. Horrocks, from the 78th Foot, to be Licut. vice Smith, 
who exchanges. 65th Foot--Capt. J. Fitzherbert de Teissier, from the 3d West Iudia 
Regt. to be Capt. vice Haining, who exchanges. 78th Foot Lieut. Michael Edward 
Smith, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieutenant vice Horrocks, who exchanges. 88th 
Foot—Enusigu John Hardman Burke to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Mackie, 
who retires; Thomas Gore, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burke. 
96th Foot— Lieut. M. R. Pilford, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Campbell, ap- 
pointed Paymaster to the 68th Foot. 97th Foot-— Capt. J Scargill, from half-pay un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice G. Carnie, who exchanges. 98th Foot—Lieut. J. A. Mac- 
donald, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Albouy, appoiuted to the 46th Foot, 

Ist West India Regt.—Brevet Major R. Hughes to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Chads, who retires upon ful pay; Lieut. W. Doran to be Capt. vice Hughes; Ensign 
H. Anton to be Lieut. vice Doran; G. Allan, gent. to be Ensign, vice Auton. 3d West 
India Regt.—Capt. J. Haining, from the 65th Foot, to be Capt. vice De Teissier, who 
exchanges. 

Brevet—Lieut. Gen, Sir H. Gough, Bart. and G.C.B. to have the local rank of General 
inthe Army inthe East Indies. Capt. W. F. Williams, of the Royal Artillery, em- 
ployed upon a particular service in Turkey and Persia, to have the local rank of Lieut.- 
Col. in Turkey and Persia only. Capt. J. Scargill, of the 97th Foot, to be Major in 
the Army. 

Memorandum—The Christian name of Capt. Archdall, of the 6th Drags. is Mervyn, 
not Mervin, as stated iu the Gazette of the 24th February. The half pay of Lieut. 
Etienue Nivard St. Dizier, of the Canadian Voltigeurs, has been candelled from the 2d 
March 18433 he having accepted a commuted allowance, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, February 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Stanworth and Hargraves, Worsthorne with Hurstwood, farmers—Thomas and Co, 
Bristol, wholesale grocers; as far as regards S. Bunay—F. and R. E. Simpsou, High 
Street, Southwark, hardwaremen— Key aud Co. Bradiord, Yorkshire, chemists—Far- 
rand and Seu, Long Lane, Bermoudsey, bailders - Hughes aud Co. Guildford, coach- 
makers; as far as regards T. Hughes and J. Elliott—Gadsdon and Son, Union Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, coach platers; as far as regards R, Gadsdou— Derbyshire and Rit 
chie, Greenwich, coal merchants - Porter and Cairus,, Manchester, pawnbrokers— 
M'Leod and Co. Stoke Newington, brewers; as far as regards G. M. M'Leod - J. and 
R. Gray, Heaton Norris drapers — Farr aud Uiles, Bristol, pawnbrokers—Crosthwaite 
and Co. Whitehaven, book-eliers -Gorton and Son, Londuv, merchauts- Davenport 
aad Francis, Market Harborough, surgeons— Fearnley and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
tea-dealers — Gillingham aud Pearson, Bristol, farriers —-Hay and Law, Fludyer Street, 
Pariiamentary ageuts ~ Kynaston and Hive, Milk Street, wholesale hosiers— Ferguson 
aud Co, Greeuock, grocers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Cunningham, Merthyr ‘Tidfil, Glamorganshire, ironmonger’s assistant—Millen, 
Commercial Road, Lambeth, assistant oflicer in the Excise—Spencer, Halifax, dealer 
in short wool- Powell, Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, carpeuter—Newman, Stoke 
Damere!, Devoushire, assistaut surgeon— Watson, Liverpool, batcher—Talstead, 
Staiuland, near Halifax, publican— Makinson, Leigh, Lancashire, buteher— Ha!ford, 
Nottingham, cooper —Llocke, Old Radford, Nottinghamshire, lace manufacturer — 
Dawson, Writtle, Essex, schoolmaster—Selby, Chelteuham, billiard-table kee per— 
Moore, Chorley, Lancashire, grocer— Noble, Upper Bland Street, Newington, hackney- 
man — Warren, Knighton, Radnorshire, surgeon — Machell, Park Place, Peckham New 
Town, builcer—Sumner, London Wall, grocer—Rogers, Colchester Terrace, Old 
Brompton, artist — Stevens, Northfleet, Kent, brick maker—Walker, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, licensed victualler—Taylor, Leeds, tea-dealer—Payn, Preston, Keut, 
farmer—Hophiuson, Newington Causeway, saw maker—Tay?or, sheffield, architect— 
Seedell, Rochdale, shoemaker. INSOLVENT. 

Ricnarv Bouppinoron, Liquorp: nd Street, Gray's Inn Lane, ironmonger, Feb. 2. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Baitey, Cuareks, Berkhamstead St. Peter, Hertfordshire, painter, 
BANKRUPTS, 

Buroua.., Josera, Clristleton, Cheshire, coal-dealer, fo surrender, March 6, April 
10: solicitors, Harper and Joues, Whitchurch; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Earv, James, Camberwell Road, victualler, March 9, April 25: solicitor, Mr. 
Turner, Southamptou Buildings ; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 
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Evans, Taomas Howarp aud Co. Did Street Road, paper-stainers, March 10, April 
11: solicit r, Mr. Wollen, Buchlersbury; official assiguee. Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Even, Witttam, Queen Street, Cheapside, printer, March 10, April 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Crafter. Blackfriars Road; official as-ignce, Mr. Johuson, Basinghal! Street. 

Joxes, Joun Wetitxaton, Calne, Wiltshire, tailor, March 9, April .0; solicitor, Mr. 
Cox, Pinuers’ Hall; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Court. 

Maynino. Frepericx Joux, Dyer’s Buildings, mouey-scriveuer. March 7, April 7: 
solicitor, Mr. Tippetts, Paueras Lane ; official assignee, Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Norton, Wititam Yates, Bloxwich, Staffordshire. brewer, March 9, April 3: solici- 
tor. Mr. Brown, Bilston; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Parkins, Lionet Everet, Bicester Market End, Oxfordshire, chemist, March 7, 
April 7: solicitors, Messrs. Mangham and Kennedy, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, 
King and Son, Buckingham: «fficial assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Srepaenson, Jonn, and Haste, Witiiam, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers, 
— 14, April 1; solicitor, Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, 

eeds, 

Srusns, James, Brighten, coachmaker. March 7, April 5: solicitor. Mr. Williams, 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square; official assignee, Mr. Lackingtuu, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Swary. Witniam Harrvp, Farnham, Surrey, draper, March 9, April 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rved and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

Topp, Joux, Hyltou Ferry, Durham shipbuilder, March 8, April 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Kidsov and Sons. Sunderland; and Messrs. Meggison and Co. King’s Road, 
Bedford Row; official assiguee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Ty ne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 24, Newman, Little Coggeshall, Essex. miller—March 23, Mould, Newgate 
Street, cheesemonger— March 23, Newcomb, Newgate Market, carease butcher— 
March 23, Terry, New Broad Street, cook — March 23, Bear, Ramsgate, draper— March 
23, Manning. Camden Town, grocer —March 22, Cartwright, Marluw, chemist— March 
22, Rabett and Fuller, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, warehousemen— March 24, Taylor, 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park, fishmonger— March 24, Heward, Waltham Cross, inn- 
keeper—April 8, Edwards. Greenwich, coal merchant —March 21, Farmer, Tavistock 
Street, jeweller— March 23, Hooper. Hay, chemist—March 31, E. Milues, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper—March 21, Barton, St. Helen’s, watch movemeut maker. 

CERTIFICATES 
* To be granted, unless cause be shorvn to the cmtrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 23, Deuton, St. John's Street licensed-victualler— March 22, Marshall, Oid 
Castle Street, Whitechapel. brewer— March 23, Eiife, Lombard Street, chronometer- 
maker— March 23, Knuppel, Haymarket, hotel-keeper —March 23, Law, Great Port- 
land Street—March 22, Boyee. Fenchurch Street, cheesemonger—March 24, Maun, 
Great Yarmouth, merchant—March 22, Nicholson, Mark Lane, corn-dealer—March 
22, Welsh, Great Queen Street, serivener—March 25, Atkinson, Huddersfield, cloth- 
merchaut— March 22, Richan, Sunderland, tinner—March,22, Brown, Stockton-ou- 
Tees, ship builder—March 28, Groves, York, joiner—April 6, Hayward, Stroud, com- 
mon brewer - March 27, Patrick, Gloucester, dealer in sa't—March 21, Kecrick, Li- 
verpool, tailor— March 23, Robins, Stone, Staffordshire, ironmonger— March 28, Mil- 
lington, Nottingham, sail-manufacturer— March 18, Brown, Wolverhampton, grocer— 
March 25, Seuior, Kirkheatou, Yorkshire, fancy cloth manufacturer—March 22, 
Davies, Great Crovby, Lancashire blacksmith—March 22, Banks and Burgess, Man- 
chester. drapers---March 28, Butterworth, Rochda'e, woollen-manufacturer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or bef re Mirch 21. 

Tennant, Wigan, maltster—Brooks. St. Alban’s, grocer—W. and J. Rayner, Ux- 
bridge, seed crushers—Sedgley, Dudley, grocer—Vowarth, Todmorden, corn dealer— 
Swires, Birstal, merchant—Addi-on, Southampton, provision agént—Fowell, Picea- 
dilly, wine-merchant. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 

Becx, J. and Sous, Dumfries, coach-builders, March 4, 31. 

Dunn, J., Glasgow, flesher, Feb. 28, March 24. 

Gorpon, P., Arbr. ath, carpenter, March 7, 28. 

Hamitton, H., Kilmarnock, innkeeper, March 7, 28. 

Micate, G., Dingwall. grcecr, March 6, 27. 

Miter, W., Rutherglen, victualler, March 3, 23. 

Wessrer, J., Balruddery, Forfarshire, March 6, 27. 


Friday, March 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVFD. 

J. and R. Gates, Horsham, brewers—Rogers and Hitchcock, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
drapers— Bateman and Co St. John Street, gas-fitters ; as far as regards C, Bateman— 
Horner and Co. Leeds, millers —Angrave and Co. Leicester silk-mercers; as far as re 
gards S. Laxton—Chapman and Bridge, Billinge, Lancashire, coa!-miners - Welch and 
Johnstone, Great Tower Street, wine-merchants—G. aud J. S. Fildes, Worcester, 
plumbers—Svowdon and Allison, Star Street, Paddington, cowkeepers—Esch and 
Graff. Londou— Webster aud Cleaver, High Holborn, barometer-makers— Plumbe and 
Bright, Liverpool, linendrapers— Newton and Co. Sutton, Lancashire, copper-smelters ; 
as far as regards J. Keys—H. and T. Haines, Cheltenham, builders—Marshall and 
Parker, City, metchants— Renshaw and Newby, Manchester, tobacconists—Sharpe and 
Mea le, Bradford, Yorkshire, surgeons - Youle and Hides, Sheffield, Britannia metal 
mauufacturers—Fieldhouse and Doe, Kingston upou Hall, painters—Mander and Co. 
Liverpool, hatters; as far as regards J. Mander—Gower and Co. Mark Lane. wine- 
merchants—Barnes and Co. Oldham, machine makers - Robeson and Co. Droitwich, 
Worcestershire. attornies — Banks and Liversidge, Wi-tuw, Yorkshire, timher-mer- 
ehants— Mellor and Co. Liverpool, fl ur-dealers ; as farasregards J. Weston—Nasmyth 
and Co, Manchester, engineeis; as far as regards G. Nasmyth. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Busfield junior, Lee s, tea-dealer—Holmes. Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, innkeeper— 
Blake, Leeds, out of business— Forbes Dukinfield, Cheshire, provision-shopkeeper— 
Glover, Birmingham, baker — Bevers, Huddersfield, inukeeper — Billin, Cochrane 
Terrace, Port'and Town, cattle-dealer—Newport, Mauchester, cooper—Reed, Man- 
chester, engraver tocalivo printers-- Lowe, Birmingham, priuter—Thomas, Manchester, 
engraver— Ablett, Ossulston Street, Somers Town, attorney—Firth, Huddersfield, eloth- 
dresser— Price, Bilston, victualler - Kaul, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, watch- 
maker—Gladwin, Nottingham, lace-dealer - Woclley junior, Moulton, Linco'nshire, 
draper—Stott, Francis Street, Newington, out of business— Young, George Street, 
Adel phi— Davis, Gulden Square, out of business—Wood, Leeds, eatinghouse-keeper— 
Kay, Ripon, schoo!master—Staley, Chapel in le Frith, Derbyshire, publican—Pittock, 
Eastrington, Yorkshire, blacksmith— Roden, Donniagton, Shropshire, laud-surveycr. 

BANKaUPTCIFS ANNULLED. 

Swaruunp, Txowas Samvet, Frome, draper. 

Warp, Joun, Irstead, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Austen, Eowarn. Walmer. grocer, to surrender, March 14, April 14: solicitor, Mr. 
Waller, Finsbury Cireus; official assignee, Mr. Turquaud, Copthal! Court. 

Batme, Jeremtin Neitieron, Leeds, weolstapler, March 14, April 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. B. and J. Lawrence, Old Fish Street ; an Mr. Morris, Bradford; official as 
signee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Bury, Wittram, Blackburn, grocer, March 22, April 6; solicitors, Messrs. Wriggles- 
worth and Co. Gray’s Iun Square; Messrs. Howard aut Harison, Preston; and 
Messrs. Wilkinson and’Kenyon, Blackburn; official assiguee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester, 

. Emery, Winiiam, Halifax, corn-merchant, March 13, April 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Stocks and Macaulay, Halifax; official assignee, Mr. Freeman Leeds. 

Parkin, Perer Spurr Robert Street, Chelsea. iroumonger, March 10, April 11: 
solicitors, Messrs. Blake aud Lewis, Essex Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Gib- 

son, Basiughall Street, 

Srreeter, Wiitram, Brighton, vietualler, March 16, April 25: solicitors,JMessrs. 
Blake aud Tamplinu, King’s Road, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Tecoma. ALexanper and Lua, Averey, Fore Street, chemists. March 11, April 
11: solicitors, Messis. Barron and Cullen, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. 
Alsager, Birchin Lane. DIVIDENDS. 

March 24, Hagne and Co. Wapping Wall, engineers -March 25, Evans and Co. 
Bucklersbury, merchants— March 24, Capon, New Bond Street, hatter ~March 25, 
Chanudley, Manchester Street, Gray's Tun Road, carpenter — March 25, Colls and Co, 
Lombard Street, bill brokers— March 25, Greeawell, Fore Street, silk-manufacturer — 
March 24, Cuis-cit, Blackfriars Road. jeweller—March 24, Robinson, Leadeahall 
Street, tallow-merchaut—March 25, Wright Henrietta Street, banker -March 24, 
Moore, Old Bond Street, hatter —March 24, Lennard, White Conduit Fie!ds, victua'ler 
—March 24, Alves and Co. Lime Street Square, merchaits—March 27. Townley, 
share broker —Varch 28, Holding, Blackburn, coal-merchaut—March 28, Smith, 
Leeds, flour dealer March 30, Gawthorp, Huddersfield, plumber. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the diy of meeting. 

March 27, Wright, Liquorpond Street, builder— April 1, Maidlow, Finchley, builder 
—March 25, Ritchie, Rotherhithe, shipwright—March 25, Henney, Midhurst, ina- 
keeper-— March 24, Darby, Regent Street, printer—March 25, Phipp, Union Court, 








Old Broad Street, auctioneer—April 7, Bomford, Cheltenham, hay dealer- March 29, 
Ellison and Gvodworth, Barnsley linen manufacturers—March 28, Everall. Liverpool, 
coal-merchant—March 28, Robson, Liverpool—March 25, Pattisun, Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, sadler—March 23, Robertson, Liverpool, merchant — March 31, Bull, Bir- 
mingham, brewer—March 31, Roe, Coventry, mil'er— March 28, Frith, Stafford, shoe- 
mauufacturer— March 31, Goddard, Holbeach, draper—March 27, Mottram, Liver- 
poul, wool-broker— March 23, Sneade, Wavertree, Liverpool, timber-merchaut—Mareh 
24, Kirkpatrick Is'e of Wight, banker. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire March 24. 

W. Hoare, Alstonetield, Staffordshire, apothecary—J, Milne, Lutterrworth, cotton- 
spinner—-Lane, Cireucester, edge-tool-maker—Kerschner, Great Surrey Street, vie- 
tualler—Price, Birmingham, geueral dealer— Phillips, Hereules Passage, Thread- 
needle Street, tavern-keeper--Simmons. Atherstone, Warwickshire, furuishiug-iron- 
monger—R. W. aud K. W. Robinson, Bedford, grocers— Huntsman, High Helborn, che- 
mist— Vincent, Redditch, Worcestershire, pawnbroker — Percival, Bishop's Stortford, 
innkeeper—Fi-h, Princes Row, Pimlico, painter—N. L. and J. L. Fernandes, Wake- 
field, coru-millers—Archer, Liverpool, wine-me:chaat--Holland, Manchestes, mer- 
chant. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Mack, J. H. Airdrie, writer, March 9, 30. 

Sutuernanp, R. Dornoch, Sutherland, farmer, March 10, 31. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
\Saturday| Monday .| Tuesday. Weancs.| Thurs. | Friday. 
! 





















3 per Cent. Consols......++) 95% 953 95+ 95t 95% 95% 

Ditto for Account... ..sseee.) S53 95% 95% 95} 95% 95} 

3 per Cents. Reduced...... | 963 964 964 963 shut 

34 per Cents. Reduced..... +} 1633 103% 1035 103¢ 103} shut 
‘ 





New 3¢ per Cents.......0-..) LO2¢ 1023 1024 1624 1023 1025 
Loug Annuities...... 12 12 123 12 shut _— 


Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....| 1774 177+ 173 177+ 177t shnt 








In‘lia Stock, 10$.....+6..04.| 2674 2674 — 267% — shut 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem} 66 pin. 69 69 69 67 67 
India Bonds, 3} per cent...../ 68 pm. €8 70 7 63 70 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Eveuing.) 
Alabama (Sterling)...4.5-p. Ct.|); —— | | Mexican .....0..+-.0.09 Pe Ct.) 30% 

















ee er 





DING... -acascccccceses 
Indiana (Sterling) ..... 
Llinvis.... 
Keutucky..... ° 
Louisiana (Sterling) .. 
Maryland .......-ccces. 
Massachussetts(Sterling)5 — 


AWAAUMWMIDWARARA 


Ackausas (1863)........6 — — || Ditto (Deferred)........5 — 8 
Austrian ...ccceseeseeeed — 112¢ |, Michigan.....20--++0006 — —_ 
Belgian ..... -5 — | —— | Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — — 
Brazilian...... 5 — | 78 Neapolitan ....6-+0.00.5 — 102 
Buenos Ayres..ee-e- eee _— —— | New York (1835).......5 — 80 
Ceti acdaceccnce Cécceance ——._ Ohno... c-ccercccccecee6 — | 67h 
Chiliau .....-cc-cceeeee8 — | 83 'Peunsylvania ......- —_ —- 
Columbian of 1824......6 — [| 24} Peruvian... _ 18% 
DIANE <cec cecccrcecesea == 864 Portuguese . a — 
Dutch (Ex 12Guilders).2 — | 55$ || Ditto.... ec cocoon eed — 7 

Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 102g | Ditto(New)..... _- ao 
Freuch ...... — | — |) Russian... 113 

— 1 


--— [| Spamish....... oes. o0e8 - 203 
| 23 || Ditto (Passive). 
| —— || Ditto(Deferred) ...0..0c00sc0e) It 
| —— | Seuth Carolina.........5p.Ct.}  87¢ 
| 45 {| Tennessee... .c.ccecsee-6 — 
faa United States Bank ....e¢0e...+, Lis. 
; -—— || Virginia. ... 


eee eee eee 2 
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SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












Mixes— Banxs— 
Bolan0se..ee-secececeeeeees:| ——= |] Australasiam......+ssssse0e.] 56 
Brazilian Imperial...........! —— |) British North American. | 45¢ 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .....) 4 Coles (6 i... 54. 246000 | 16 
Beet THO vce ccceses ecerse-| —— London and Westmiuster...../ 23 
Cata Branca ...00-eseee ese.) —— Lond on Joint Stock......0...4 12% 
CMBGNIEN coccevctcccaeds one) —— | National of Ieland......... 144 
Cobre Copper..c..ceeseceeee) a National Proviueial........ 35t 

Rarmways — j Provincial of Ireland ........ 425 


Chelteuham and Great Western 31} Vnicn of Australia... ... cesses 31z 


| 
Eastern Counties .......0...! || Uaiou of London ..........0.| —< 
Grand Juuction ......0....008 |! Docks — 
Great Western... .......-00-./ 99exdl East and West Iudia .........' 124 
Liverpool and Manchester .... London ..... dtd degeusedcnae 92 


London and Brightou ......../35¢exd.'| St. Katherine ........0.e-00.1 106 
Londov and Blackwall... 5} «|| Mrscetuaneovs— 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... Australian Agricultural.......5 —— 





ti 




















Londen 2ud Birmingham..... || British American Land ...... 8 
London ard Croydon ...... Hh  CUMER <6 sds cccavecns. 34 
Manche er aud Leeds . cceceel “93 1} General Steam........... a 
Midland Sounties ......20...) 663 || New Zealand......... _ | — 
North Midland... eves] G36 Tl Ruyal Mall Stéam ...¢<cscccsl <== 
South-eastern and Dover .....) 229 {| South Australian.............. —— 
South-western......... eeeees! E6exd.'] Van Diemen’s Land........../ —— 
BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Fore'gnia Bars... peroz. 31.178. 9d. Copper, Gritish Cakes.per ton 351- 0 006 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 0 © i) Iron, British Bars . Ja oe 3S 5 0 00 
Mexicun Dollats.... ...+0 sees 8 4 $2 | Lead, British Pig - 0 @0 
Silver in Bars, Standard...... © 4 lf |Steel, English ........ 020 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 3, 

% 8.) - Se] 
Wheat, RedNew42 (0 44/Rye ..........38to34| Maple..... 
Fine +. 44... 40! Barley .. eoee 88) White .ccs. 
40) Maltins 27 ...29| Boilers... ...38 33 
46... 50) Beans, Ticks .. 24. . #5 
50 ...5 Od, 2.05000. 98 2. 28} 
gol Harrow. .....97.. 80! 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
; reek 


s. s. s s. 
28 to 3¢/ Oats, Feed... 17 to 18 
28... 31 Fine..... 18..19 



















7 For the present Week. 
Wheat eee 20s (dh [Rye “..cccccee I1e.6d, 
e Beans ell 6 
© JU Pens ......ccce th 6 
| POTATOES, 
- to 843.) Vork Reds....... sescecess Pert Mm 60s.to Jos. 
— iz0 PATO. . csccccccccce o— @ 
— 80 | Middling..... o— 0 
om OG. | Gi cacsenceaa 7 a7 2G 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 











CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good............ fo ce BB... BEBesccce CBtice, Wivccee , Cece OBccccsd Gc: SE 
Inferior ae 0s. FE neces OG ae © acca: ce” @ - sane 0 
ew.. o © we. © cece OF ce OG ee OSs OO Se eS ee 
Clever ccc cscs coe BE on BIB wee FS ce BOS cccce OB ce O cc ce CO ce FO 
Straw, Wheat ....... coccce SO ce Sh cece GB 0. SO cceee One OD cree C6 SO 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made....... per sack 403. te 45s. BUTTER—Best Fresh, 15s. 6d. per doz, 
Seconds... .......csseve-eeseesseees 3 | Carlow, 31. 14.. to4l Las. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 30 — 35 | BACON, Small Old, per cwt.... @s to Os. 
Norfolkand Stockton...........0.08 2 -- ve CHEESE, Chesiire ... 54s.to Jas 
RAN .ccecseeeee per quarter 0s. to Os. Derby Plain... + 43s.to 58s, 
POLLARD, fine ....... sree Os. to Os, HAMS, York... -to 74s 


BREAD, 534. to 7$d. the 4lb. Loaf. 


~ Gos 
EGGS, French... per t20 4s. Ot. to 68 61. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. : 














NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFTELD.* 
2s. 4d to 35. Od. tu 3s. td. 2+. 8d. to 3+. 64 to ds, Od 
2¢ .3 «a $8 9710 0 8 4 (tt 28 
S 6104 OS ent & et Beat ee PENT Sr 
we ad Cee . “a *"< O'R. eo 8 ae 
OF -.3 e Oe 4 F TOGO 


+ O 0 eee 
* To sink the offal—per $lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
ats Sheep. Cc: 


Friday ., 





Monday 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, VIRGINIUS. With the QUEEN OF 
THE THAMES. And the THUMPING LEGACY. 
Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With 
COMUS. Aud THE THUMPING LEGACY. 
Thursdav. LADY OF LYONS. With DER FREIS- 
CHUTZ. 
Saturday MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With 
COMUS. And the THUMPING LEGACY. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cuartes Jonrs at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 o’Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Monday, LOVE. With FRA DIAVOLO. 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Wednesday, A Favourite PLAY. With MASANIELLO, 
a LADY OF THE LAKE. With THE 





Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Warttow, at the Box-office, from 10 to 4. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday, and During the Week, 
MARY MELVYN, or, the Marriage of Interest. 
Aud CAPTAIN CHARLOTTE, 
After which THE FOREIGN |! RINCE. 
With BLINKS THE BAGMAN. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. Doors open at Half- 
past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 














This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau are usually offered by other Com- 

nies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon application. 

Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 

















]__ {ist Five ) 2d Five| 3d Five [4th Five! Remain- | 
Age) Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. |der of life. 

—| 
[£50 £s.d.\£8.d.\)£8.4.)£ 8. d. 
20/1 14/1 510)11011'1169]2-3 8 
30/1 64/112 2)119 12 74/217 6} 
401/1161/2 4 44214 63 73|4 3.4 
60 |2167/3 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 
Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 





l NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Faiklaud 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham. Esq. 

Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Leunox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


Earl of Errol 

Ear! of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 








This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud iv the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/. per cent per annam. from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first tive years, where the insurance is for lite. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 31st Dec, 
1840, is as follows; 


Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... 6 years 10 months.,...£136 13 4 

tee AE his ce EO 80 00 
eS 3 years...... eeeeee 60 00 
BOG vocces TYCRF.covcccescccvess 20 80 


Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resideut Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq.8, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Frepertck Hate Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street. attends at the Office daily, about half past Two 
o’ Clock. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA. — Prepared under the immediate care 
of the luveutor, and Established for upwards of Thirty 
Years by the Profession, for Removing BILE, ACIDI- 
TIES, and INDIGESTION, Rest-ring Appetite, Pre- 
serving a moderate state of the Bowels, and Dissolving 
Uric Acid i. Gravel aud Gout; also as an ea-y remedy 
for SEA-SICKNESS, and for the Febrile Affection inci- 
dent to Childhvod, it is invaluable. Ou the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial ageut it is unvecessary to enlarge; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir Jamas Murray is now 
the most valued by the profession, as it entirely avoids 
the possibility of those dangerous coucretions usually re- 
sulting from the use of the article iv powder, and in the 
over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. Sold by the sole 
Consignee, Mr. Bartey,of North Street, Wolverhampton ; 
and by ail Wholesaleand Retail Druggists aud Medicive 
Agents thrvughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s. 

. Gd 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. L)s. and 2ls.each. *,* The Acidu- 
lated Syrup in bottles, 2s.each. N.B. Be sure to ask 
for ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,’ and tv see that his 
Name is stamped on each lavel, in green ivk, as fullows— 
** James Murray, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant,”’ 














RIVATE TUTOR.—A VACANCY 
for a PUPIL is uow Open in the Family of a 
Clergyman of long experieuce, residing Twelve Miles 
from London, the number of whose Pupils is limited to 
Six. He can offer the most satisfactory References to 
Noblemen and Geutlemen whose sons have been under 
his care. Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post- 
office, Petersham Surrey. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wep- 
NESDAY, Sth Aprit NEXT. the Senate will proceed toelect 
Examiners in the following departments — 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 








CRE 2s. bevixsiric 175/.. T. B. Burcham, Esq. M.A. 
late Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb, 
Mathematics and Natu- G. B. Jerrard, Esq. B.A. 
ral Philosophy......175l. (Rev. R. Murphy, M.A. Fell. 
Caius Coll. Camb. 
Logic, Moral and Intel- Rev. H. Alford, M.A. late 
lectual Philosophy .. 501. { Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. B. Burcham, Esq. M.A. 
Chemistry ..6..ccecers 507. Prof. Daniell, For. Sec.R.S, 
The Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, the 
Greek Tert of the 
New Testiment, and § Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 
Scr'pture History ... 501 U Rev. T. Stoue, M.A. 
The French Langutge. 201. C.J. Delille, Esq. 
The German Language 201. Rev. Dr. Bialloblotzky. 
Laws. 
Laws and Jurisprudence 501. Professor Graves, F.R.S. 
MEDICINE. 
Practice of Medicine. .1751. Alexander Tweedie, Esq. 
M.D. F.R.S 


Anatomy & Physiology 175i. Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Physiology and Compa- 


rative Anatomy..... 100/. Prof. T. Rymer Jones. 
Midwifery and the Dis- 

eas s of Women and 

Enfants’... 00.000. 100/. Prof. Daniell, For.Sec. R.S. 


Materia Medica and Jonathan Pereira, Esq. 

Pharmacy ..-..-..+1001 M.D. F.R.S. 

The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to 
offer themselves for Reélection. 

Candidates must anuounce their Names to the Regis- 
trar on or before the 30th March. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roraman, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Ist March 1843. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from 
London, and is about « quarter of a mile West of the 
high road to Hertford. It stands in a Park containing 
nearly Twenty Acres of Land, and the surrounding 
country is open and salubiious. A descrip:ion of Bruce 
Castle will be found iu the “ Beauties of Eugland and 
Wales,” and in Ly-on’s ‘* Environs of Loudou.”’ 

In addition to the Conductor there are Six Resident 
Teachers, one of whom is a Native of France. The 
Course of Study is such, as to enable a youug man, im- 
mediately on leaving School, to euter one of the Uni- 
versities, to engage in Commerce or Agriculture, or to 
adopt the Military or Naval Profession. Much general 
knowledge is communicated by means of a Course of 
Private Reading, in which the Pupils are induced to 
engage. Lectures, too, are delivered oa various branches 
of Natural Philosophy. In his plans of governmeut and 
instruction, the Conductor addresses himself, as far as 
possible, to the religious priuciples. reasoning powers, 
and good feelings of his Pupils. The grounds of the 
Schvol Regulations, and of the formule employed in the 
Studies of the Pupils, are explained, and at all times the 
Pupilsare encouraged to apply for information respecting 
every thing which is not perfectly clear to their minds, 
Acting ou the principle relerred to, aud others counected 
with it, the Conductor has succeeded in rendering the ac- 
quisition of knowledge to a certain degree what, with un- 
limited means aud under perfect arrangemevts, would 
be entirely, namely, a source of continued pleasure to 
the scholars. 

In developing the same principles, also, he has been 
enabled to dispeuse, to a very great extent, with artificial 
rewards aud punishmeuts, aud to associate the boys them- 
seives in the busivess of school governmeut. Corporal 
ee eutirely discards, and with rare excep ions 
ie has found, that by treating a boy as a reasonable being, 
possessed of good natural feeling, it is quite practicable 
to induce upright conduct, a gentlemonly demeanour, 
a desire to oblige, and au anxiety to avoid the infliction 
of pain, either moral or physical. To the early forma- 
tion of habits of industry, puuctuality, aud obedience, 
the cultivation of a love of knowledge, the elevation of 
the moral feelings, and the developmevt of the meutal 
and physical powers. the Conductor directs his most 
strenuous efforts; being convinced by long experience, 
that beside the direct benefits couferred upou his Pupils, 
it is by such means aloue that he can hope to lay a sure 
foundation for solid acquisition. A concise view of the 
plans in use is given in a small Pamphlet, entitled 
** Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham.” (Charles Knight, London, 1837.) 

Iuformation respeciing the charges aud other matters 
of detail, may be obtained, by application, at Bruce 
Castle. 

There is also a Preparatory School for Boys between 
the age of Four and Nine, the Pupils of which are under 
Female Superintendence; the Plans of Instructiou being 
with some modification, those generally adopted in In- 
fant Schools. 

OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetuess, and free from any miveral or pernicious 
ingredient. It eradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&c. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. NOTICE.—The 
Naime aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
Government Stamp, which is pasted ou each. Be sure 
to ask fur ‘‘ Kowland’s.’’ Sold by them, aud by respect- 
able Perfumers and Medicine Vendors. 








ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuise if 
procured elsewhere.— City Office. 98, Gracechurch Street. 
ROLIFIC BARLEY.—Mr. TINKER 
beys to inform his friends he is now seuding out 
his much esteemed Barley at 5s. per Quart; aud if four 
or more Quarts are taken, Mr. T. will pay Carriage toany 
Part, on Receipt of the Amount. Mr. T. may just add, 
oue Peck is more than sufficient to sow an Acre ; it brauch- 
ing from 35 to 50 Stems from each grain ; and each Ear 
80 to 90 grains. Marr. Tinker, Womersley, Pontefract, 
York. 


AMILY MOURNING.—Ladies and 


Families when obliged to go into Mourning, will 
fiud great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, B mbaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonuets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet. Head Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape aud Muslin Collars. Habit 
Shirts Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves. Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos. 247, and 
249, Regent Street. W.C.JAY and Co. 


OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—The use of Gow- 
land's Lotion is speedily followed by the disappearance 
of every species of cutaneous defect and discolouration, 
and the establishment of a pure surface of the skin; 
whilst as a refresher, it preserves the most susceptible 
complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sallow- 
ness, and sustains, in all cases, to a portracted period, the 
softness of texture and vivacity pecuiiar to earlier years. 
“* Rost. Saaw, London,’’ is in white letters on the Go- 
verument Stamp, without which it isuot genuiue. Prices, 
2s. 9d., 5s. 6d.; Quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers 
and Medicine-venders. 


PPROVED FAMILY APERIENT 
FOR INDIGESTION, &c. 

‘* If you are iv possession of better means 

Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.” 
— Horace, 
In all cases of Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Lu-ctive 
Bowels, &c. the use of Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS has been most highly sanctioned ; and the follow- 
ing was the opinion of the late Mr. ABERNETHY, as ex- 
pressed to a patient--** You ask me to sugyest for you an 
occasional aperient, not being able tu bear the exhibition 
of mercury. I really don’t know what to recommend 
you better than Cockle’s Autibilious Pils. They are 
extensively used, and appear to answer the purpose well.’’ 


M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes- Brush, that cleans iu a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of iujuring the fiuest uap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not seften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improve! graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the must sur- 
prising and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of directim- 
portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleachiug. and securing the luxury 
of a genuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Metcacre’s Sole 
Establishment, 130 B Oxford Street. Cau.ion — Beware 
of the words From Metcalfe’s,’ adopted by some houses. 


URTHER EXPOSURES OF THE 
BLEEDING SYSTEM.—The Late Mr. DRUM- 
MOND. - The Fifteenth Number of THE HYGEIST, 
Published on the Ist March, coutaius Articles on this 
S .bjeet— Death of Sutton Sharpe, Esq. Queen's Counsel 
— How was he Treated ? 
Office, 368, Strand, London; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders, Price ld. Give your 
orders early. 


LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. BY A PHYSICIAN, 
Price !s.; by Post, ls. 6d. 
N NERVOUS DEBILITY IN 
YOUNG PERSONS; more especially those Cases 
marked by Mental Languor, Physical Envervation, and 
General Inaptitnde for the Ordiuary Pur oses of Life : 
the Cause aud Treatment clearly and explicitly laid dowa 
in an interestiug, orignal, and eleygaut little Pocket 
Manual, entitled ‘‘ THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
PASSIONS.” 
Suexwovup, 23, Pateruoster Row; Carvatao, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


LA’'MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS. &e, 
Just Published, in a Sealed Euvelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, Price 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

ELF-PRESERVATION; a_ Popular 

Essay on Nervous Debility, Local or Coustitutional 
Weakness, Ludigestion, Lowaess of Spirits, aud Lusauity; 
with . lain Directions for their Treatment aud Cure. By 
Samuet La Mert, Surgeon, 9, Bedtord Street, Bedford 
Square, London ; Matriculated Member of the University 
of Edimburgh; Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Lon- 
don, &c. 
Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Giisert, 
52, Paternoster Row; Fiextp, 65, Quadraut, Regent 
Sireet; Jackson, 160, New Bond Street; G rvon, 146, 
Leadenhall street, Loudou ; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Chuich Street, Liverpool; Warrs, Suow 
Hill, Birmiugham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol; and 
by all B okseilers. 

**We cousider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appeaiauce indicates any teudency to vervous debility, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly 
educated member of the medical professi.n, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner.” 
— Wakefield Journal. ‘ 

At Home for Consulation Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight, at 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London; aud 21, Faulkner Street, Mauchesier, 
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This Day is Published, Price 54. 5s. 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF ITALY, from the Time of Con- 
stantine to the Fifteenth Century. Withan Introduction 
and Text. 
By Henry Garry Knicurt, Esq. M.P. 
Asplendid volume, imperial folio, containing Forty 
beautiful Plates, several illuminated in gold and colours, 
printed by the Lithochrumotographic process, half bound 
morocco. 
Henry %. Bonn, York Street, Covent | Garden. 


BOOKS OF SPORTS. 
In small 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES ; 
Practical Instructions in Rowing, Sailing, 
Swimming, Ridivg. and Driving; and a Chapter on the 
Turf, Hunting, and Shooting. By Craven. 

With Sixty Illustrations on Steel, by Howard; and 
numerous Engravings on Wood, by Laudseer & Sargent. 
In small 8vo. Price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, 

THE CRICKETER’S GUIDE; contaiving Direc- 
tious for Playing this Elegant and Manly Game. By 
Joan Nyrex. A New Edition, Edited by J. C. Crarxe, 
Author of ‘* Adam, the Gardener.” 

London: Wma. S. Orr and Co. Amen Coruer, Pater- 
noster Row. 








This Day is Published, Price 4 
N ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
and its APPLICATION to the ARTS; being 
the Third Part of the 
POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
By Dr. W. B Carpenter, 
Author of ‘ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology.’ 
Treatises already Published, Price 4s. each. 
Part L—VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part IT.—BOTANY. 

*,* To all persons engaged in Teaching, to the Heads 
of Schools and Collegiate Institutions, the Publishers 
confidently recomme nd these Treatises as eminently 
adapted for Class Books. 

. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, March 4. 


M®* COL BUR N’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF LETTERS OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS; illustrative of her Personal His- 
tory. Edited by Aenes Srricgianp. 10s. 6d. bound. 


Il. 

HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, from 
the Convention Parliament of 1688, to the Passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832. 9 By Winuram Cuaries Towns- 
END, Esq. M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bound. 


Ill. 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, the Spa Hunt. A Sporting 
Novel. By the Author of “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jolli- 
ties,”’ &e. 3vols. 


IV. 

STEAM VOYAGES ON THE MOSELLE, THE 
ELBE, AND THE LAKES OF ITALY, together with 
Notices of Thuringia aud Saxon Switzerland. By 
MicuarL J. Quin, Esq. Author of a * Steam Voyage 
down the Danube,” &ce. 2 vols. small 8vo 

Henry Couavrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


HILLIPS'S WORKS OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 

THE ANECDOTE LIBRARY; consisting of several 
Thousand Anecdotes, from scarce and authentic sources. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

THE WONDERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
describing all the Curiosities of Nature and Remark- 
able, Productions of Art in England, Wales, Scot'and, 
and Ireland. By the Rev. J. Gotpsmira. Third Edit. 
with 60 Copperplates, 3 vols. 12mo. 12s. bound. 

THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER; or Wit’s Li- 
brary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

GALT S PICTURES; or Anecdotes deduced from 
English, Scottish. and Irish History. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

L’ENFANT PRODIGUE; a Moral Tale, in French. 
With Illustrations. 24mo. Price 3s. bound. 

PRIOR'S UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER; describing 
all the Striking Objects, &c. of all Nations. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. with 100 Engravings. 

THE SCOTSMAN’S LIBRARY; illustrating the 
Genius of Scotland. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Wurrtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS’S WORKS OF UTILITY 
FOR ALL CLASSES AND AGES. 

BLAIR’S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR; or General 
Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. 
With 600 Questions. Seventieth Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. 18mo. Price 5s. bound. 

THE QUESTIONS, Separate. 18mo. ls. bound. 

THE KEY TO THE QUESTIONS. 18mo. Price 
9d. sewed. 

MITCHELL’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

MITCHELL'S CYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 
MINERALOGY, AND GEOLOGY.  12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

MITCHELL'S CYCLOPADIA OF THE MATHE- 
MATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

BARROW’S CHRISTIAN CLASS BOOK; or School 
Bible. With j20 Illustrations. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

500 QUESTIONS TO DITTO. i8mo. Is. sewed. 

KEY TO QUESTIONS. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 

MACKENZIE’S THOUSAND EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND THE MANUFACTURING ARTS. 
With vumerous Engravings. Fifth Edition, in 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. “1s. boards. 

WATKINS’S PORTABLE CYC LOPZDIA ; or Suc- 
cinct General Dictionary of the Present State of the 
Arts and Sciences, Corrected and Improved by James 
Mitcnett, LL.D. F.A.S. In 1 thick vol. 12mo. Ilus- 
trated by numerous Engravings, Price 16s. bound. 

WILLIAMS’S FARMER'S LAWYER. 8vo. Price 
8s. bound. 

x. GKAMMAR OF MEDICINE; with numerous 
otter ag and Five Hundred Questions. 18mo. Price 
ound, 

ba KEY TO THE QUESTIONS. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 

Wairtaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 











WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


VOL UMES F1 FIRST AND SECOND 
Of this Edition are completed, with Twenty-one Steel, and betwixt Three and Four Hundred 
Wood Illustrations. 


WAVERLEY, THE BLACK DWARF, 
GUY MANNERING, AND 
THE ANTIQUARY, OLD MORTALITY, 


Are comprised in these Two Volumes. 








*,* In consequence of many applications, these Five Novels have been done up in Four very hand- 
some Volumes, which may be had separately, Price 15s. each. 


R. CADELL, Epvixsurcnu: HOULSTON ann STONEMAN, Lownpon. 


PROFESSORS MAUNSELL AND EVANSON ON 
THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON | 

THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF | 








New Edition, Ree = = Wood -cuts, post 8vo. 


HA: BOOK ‘of NEEDLEWORK; 


being a Complete Guide to every kind of Deco- 





CHILDREN. rative Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, and Netting, with 
By Ricuarp T. Evanson, M.D. Professor of Medicine | * brief Historical Account of each Art. 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; and H. | By Miss Lampent, of New Burlington Street. 
MaunseEtt, M.D. Professor of Political Medicine in Contents: Tapestry—Wool—Silk—Gold and Silver— 


the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, ‘and — Enlarged, 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth 

‘The second chapter embraces the management and 
physical education of children —this chapter ought to be 
priuted in gold letters, and hung up in the uursery of 
every family; it would save many lives and prevent 
much suffering.’’— Medico Chirurgical Review. 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and rong 
and Henry Rensoaw. Dublin; Fsnntn and Co 


Chenille — Braid — Cauvas — Berlin Patterns — Imple- 
meuts— Drawing Patterns— Framing Work— Embroidery 
—Stitches— Braiding and Applique—Bead-Work—Cro- 
chet— Knitting— Netting, &c. &c. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





DR. CHANNING’S LATEST PUBLICATION. 
Just Published, in 12mo. Price 6d. 
HANNING ON THE DUTY OF 
THE FREE STATES; in Relation to Slavery 








wy and the Slaveholding States, Texas, Mexico, the Slave- 
— GAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL — | Trade, the Right of Search, England, the. Boundary 
Lately Published | Question, War, &c. &c. Part II. 
COMPLETE C OURSE OF London: Smpxiy, Marswatt, and Co. Glasgow : 
GEOGRAPHY, by means of Justructive Games. James Hepperwick and Son. 
By the Abbe Gautrier. |p Of whom may also be had, 
A New Edition, Price (with counters) 27s. ; or may be THE WORKS OF W. E. CHANNING, D.D. Pre- 
had iu separate portious, as follows— face by the Author, and Portrait. 5 vols. post 8vo. 
FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, with the Rules of the | 30s. cloth. ; : 
Game, &c. cloth, 3s. Vol. 6, uniform with the above, being the last of Dr. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL QUES. | Channing's Works, is in the Press. 
TIONS, cloth, 3s. ESSAYS, LITERARY AND POLITICAL. 12mo. 
THE ATLAS, Containing Outline aud other Maps, | 4s.64. cloth boards. 
half bound, 15s. DISCOURSES. 12mo. 6s. cloth, boards. 
THE COUNTERS, 6s. 
MRS. LOVECHILD’S GRAMMARS, &c.— Now Complete. in 22 Parts. 92. 18s. 
THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR.  Fortieth Edition, EREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS; 
Prize 9d. sewed, 18mo0. with Memoirs of the Author, by Jonny Bownine; 


THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR. Twentieth Edition, | an Analytical Index to the Works and Memoirs; aud an 
Price 1s. sewed, or ls. 3d. bound, 18mo. {ntroduction to the Study of Bentham, by Jon Hite 
PARSING LESSONS for CHILDREN. Eighth | Burron, onbeHey one of the Editors. 





Edition, Price 1s. 3d. sewed, 18mo. parately, in 8vo, sewed, Price 2 2s. 6d. 
Joun Harris Coruer of St. Paul's Churchyard. NTRODUG TION TO THE § TUDY 
e — OF BENTHAMS WORKS. By Joun Hitt 
ADAM CLARKE’S LIFE AND LABOURS. Benen. Advent. 
NEW EDITION. a Few Days 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. cloth lettered, with a HE LAST’ PAR’ r ot ‘the WORKS 
highly finished Portrait, of JEREMY —e 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF never Sema 


ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Edition, Re- HE PRINCIPLES OF ‘POLITICAL 
vised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. ECONOMY. By J. R.M Cuztoce, Esq. A New 
* His life is a study fora aa 8 b+ geo = Edition, Enlarged and Corrected throughout. 
if some men, in commerce or iu trade, would transcribe 
the wonderful decision of his character iuto their own, it In Nos. 2s. 3d., Parts, 2s. 8d.. cloth, 3s. 
would multiply their fortunes.”’— Rev. Davin M‘Nicotu. USAN HOPLEY;; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. The First Edition of this 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE OPINIONS OF THE PREss. | Novel was in 3 vols. at LU. 11s. 





‘© The personal history of such a man should be uni In 8 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each. 
versally on It will teach youth how to overcome ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
difficulties; show ministers how to study and preach; and By P. F. Tytter. Esq. Secoud Edition. The 
exhibit to all men the nature and excellence of true reli- | later volumes of the First Edition may still be had, 12s. 
giou.’’—Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. each. 

‘* Adam Clarke’s persoual history, his early struggles, ‘*One more will complete the work; which we ven- 


and undeviating rectitude of conduct, (as truly set forth ture to predict will then become, and long remain, the 
in the volume befure as,) may be fitly held up as an ex- | standard History of Scotlaud.’”’— Quarterly Review. 
ample for the eucouragement of youth under difficulties, In royal 4tu. bound in morocco 


and indeed for the imitation of all who would lead an up- : rs a3 
right, iugenuous, manly life.”’— Times. ESTIARIUM SCOTICUM 3 or the 
eA very interesting and instructive biography.” BOOK of TARTANS. Edited by Jonn Sopresxt 
Wesleyan Methodist Association Magazine. Srvart. Ouly Forty-three Copies were for Sale, and a 
“The work is every thing that a biography ought to | very few ouly are lett. 
be. It is an honest and highly interesting book, dis- In 8 Parts, 4to. 2ls. each. 
closing the fairest and fullest view yet given to the pub- AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
lic of one of the most remarkable men ot the present DICTIONARY (New Edition) and SUP- 
century.’’— Patriot. PLEMENT 
«« The work unfolds the history of ove of the most ex- mum ee 
traordinary men of modern times. Every page is fraught r THE GREAT AND 
with instruction.”’— Methodist New Connexion Magazine. ALES OF NN 
«There are few things in the literary history of Eng- BRAVE. By M. Fraser Tyrter. Containing 
land to compare w ith this volume. It is full of life and | Memoirs of Wallace, Brace, &c. 
interest.””"— Morning Chronicle. Thirteenth Edition, Svo. 18s 


‘‘This Memoir is a valuable acquisition to our bio- ROWN'S LECTURES ON THE 


graphical literature.’’— Bell's New Weekly Messenger. . 
‘The author of the biography tells us that he aimed cake ooo, OF THE MIND. With a 


at rendering it popular. Bag ye ee Scent tineti 
The book is full of lively and pleasaut and thoughtfu ‘ 

things, and as free from sectarian feeling as any book iu HE STEAM-E N ra INE. By 
the language,”"— Atlas. Huao Re. Second Edition, with above 40 

“This volume is full of interesting incident, told in | wood Engravings. 
unaffected simplicity and force of style. It is in every 
sense a good work.’’—Morning Herald. 

«A work alike amusing and instructive. Wecordially 
recommmend it to all classes of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians.’ —/Vestminster Review. 

“This sketch contains just as much as is really inte- In 4 vols 8vo. now 1 
resting, without rakiug up and publishing unimportant ORD BROUGHAM’ $ SPEECHES, 
letters and private entries in journals and diaries. Dr. | &c. Originally Published at 24. 8s. 

Clarke was a man whose services to “ cause of ee | a te ila 
are not even yet duly appreciated; aud every year wi arg le SBe 

probably give him a ake or rank both pine scholars | HE POEMS OF EBE NEZER 
aud divines.”"—Chu ch of England Quarterly Review. ELLIOTT, — Coru- a Rhymer.”” 

«© An exceedingly interesting biographical sketch.” n large 8vo. 6 


un 

ow e do not know any piece of recent biography which = | NGLA N D, IRE L A ND, — 
we could more heartily recommend to the young.’ AMERICA, Bya Mane’ oh anu ~ urer, 
Tait's Magazine. | (Ricuarp Cospen, Esq. M.P. Twelfth Thousau 





In small 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, 
A New and greatly augmented Edition; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 


¥ 


London: Loneman and Co, Paternoster Row; anc N Wiruiam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpetn, Mars#a.t, and 
Bruce, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. Co. London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Post 8vo. 4 
HE CONCLUSION OF LIEUT. 
EYRE’S JOURNAL, (the Captivity and Re!ease 
of the Prisuners,) will be Published Next Week. 
Junw Muxeay, Albemarle Street. 


Ou Thursday vext, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 
EMOIRS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the LATE FRANCIS HORNER, 
Edited by his Brother, Leoxarp Horner, E.q. 
Jous Mugray, Albemurle Street. 


Now Ready, Third Edit. Revised, 2 sols, royal Syo. 2I. 
ISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late Taoss Horg, ~~. 
ates. 


Tilustrated with nearly 100 P 
Joun Munzay, Albemarle Street. 





M.P. 








Now Ready, with a large Travelling Map, post 8vo. 


Price lis, 
R. MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK 
FOR CENTRAL ITALY; including the Papal 
States, Rome, and the @ities of Etraria. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with a Map, 2 vo!s. post Svo. 21s. 
XCURSIONS IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND; with, an Account of the Cod Fishery, Fog 
Banks; Sealing Expedition, and a Geological Survey 
_ of the Island, By J. B. Juxes, Esq. 
L.te Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, feay. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. cloth boards. 
RACTICAL ASTRONOMY; 
with Numerous Engraviugs. By the Rev. G. 
Jeans, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Lonton: Josepa Capes aud Co. Paternoster Row. 
TQ\BE FIFTH EDITION OF PRO- 
VERDBIAL PHILOSOPILY, by M. F. Tuprer. Esq. 
is Now Ready. unifirm wiih the SECOND SERIES, 
Lately Published Either Volume may be had separately, 
Price 7s. cloth. 
Loudon: J. Harcuarn and Son, 137, Piceadilly. 


~ BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
EOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRA- 











Pr'ce Qs. 6d. cloth, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 18mo. 





A NEW ROMANCE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

| ee G A V E; 

OR THE mag SS OF A MAN OF 

FASHION. 


Hewer Cota-an, Publisher 13. Great Mar!boroagh St. 


Nearly Ready, 
MRS. MABERLY’S NEW WORK.—In 3 vols. 


ELANTHE; or the Days of the 
Medici. A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
rs MAaAseERty, 
Author of ‘‘ Emily;"’ ‘‘ The Love Match.”’ &c. 
- Leudon: Jonn Mrrcuttrt, Bookseller and Publisher 
to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 


Just Published, in 3 vols. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
HE LAST BALL. 
By Georoe Soane, Esq. B.A. 

** The reputation of Mr. Soane has been so long aud so 
well sustained in the literary world, that to say these 
tales are worthy of his pen, is to give the world assur- 
ance of three volumes of talent and eutertainment.”— 
Argus. E. Cuvatox, Library, 26, Hollies Street. 


This Day, in 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, Price 2s 6d. 

HE DUTIES OF THE MARRIED 

STATE; to which are prefixed Observations on 

the True Grounds of the Duty of Parents to their Chil- 

dren, with valuable Hints ov the Education of a Family. 

By James Foster, D.D. 

London: Frepericx Lover, Aldine Chambers, Pater- 
noster Row; aud Waxp and Co. 

Just Published, in 1 vol. 12mo., Price 3s. 6d. 
es PLEA OF INSANITY 
IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

By Foxrses Wrxstow, Esq. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
Author of the ‘ Health of Body and Mind, and 

. Anatomy of Snicide.” 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 

















8xo. Price ls. 6d. ‘ 
LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. 
E SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. on the Ap- 
intment of a COMMISSION for Promoting the cut. 
FIVATION and IMPROVEMENT of the FINE ARTS; 
with some Suggestions respecting a former Commission, 
a inated ** The C ittee of Taste.’’ 
By Joun Bacon, Esq. F.S.A. 
London : J. Hatcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NATIONAL DISTRESS AND CORN-LAWS. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bo: 


ards, 
AX ESSAY on the DISTRIBUTION 
WEALTH. 








OF LT 
By Grorce Ramsay, B.M. 

This Work contains in couclusion, a Statement of the 
Causes of the Present National Distress; written before 
the event. 

Lindon: Loxemax, Brown, Green, and Loxomans. 


COMPLETION OF MR. AND MRS. HALL'S 
IRELAND. 





Now Ready, in 3 vols. Price 4/. in cloth; or in 25 Parts, 
at 2s. 6d.; and 2 at 5s. 


| R , f Paamge N D: 
ITS SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 
By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Haus. 

With 59 Landscapes ov Steel, from Paintings, by 
Creswick and Others, Maps of the Counties, aud up- 
vards of 500 Wuad cuts. 

London: J. How, 132, Fieet Street. 








In royal 18mo, with 3 Maps, 4s. half-bound, 

HE NEW FRENCH MANDAL, 
AND TRAVELLER'S COMPANION; com- 
taining an Introduction to Freuch Pronunciation; a 
Copious Veeabulary; a Selection of Phrases; a Series 
of Conversations on Tours through France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland; with a Deserip 
tion of the Public Buildings, Institutions, Curiosities, 
Manters, and Amusements of the French Capital. &c, 
Also, Models of Epistolary Correspondence, aud Ditec- 
tious to Travellers. To which are added, the Local Sta- 
tistics of Paris; Tables of French and British Monies, 
Weigh's, and Measures; also the Population of the 
Freuch Departinents and Chief Towns according to the 

Latest Authotities. Seveuth Edition, Revised. 

By Gasriet Surenne, F.A.S.2. 
Onrver and Boyo, Edinburgh; Simpxry, Marswatr, 
and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 

SURENNE'S NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH 


PRIMER, Fourth Edition, royal 18mo. Price ls. 6d. 











PHICAL EXERCISES. with a Set of Coloured 
Ouuline Mays, designed for the Use of Young Persons. 
By the late W. Burier. 
And Enlarged by his Son, the late Joy Otptne Burien. 
Twenty fourth Edition, Price 4s. 
Sous Harnts, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
MRS. HOFLAND'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HE SON OF A GENIUS. 
Price 3s. cloth, 18mo. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE DAUGHTER of a GENIUS. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 18mo. Sixth Edition. 

THEODORE; or, the Crusader 
18mo. Seventh Edition. 

ELLEN, the TEACHER. 

New Edition, 

Joun Hararts, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
CONCISE HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. TRIMMER 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
Comprised in a Set of Easy Lessous. A New 

Edition, iu 2 vols. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LESSONS from the OLD TESTAMENT, With 24 

Bamecinn. Price 3s. bound, 18ma. 

NS from the NEW TESTAMENT. With 40 

Engravings, Price 3s. bound, 18mo. 

Joun Haruts, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
EMIGRATION. 

Oa Monday next will be Published, Price 3s. with a 
large and very minute Map of Canada, and a Map of 
New Zealand with all the most receut additions, 

HE EMIGRANT’S HAND-BOOK 
of FACTS concerning CANA NEW ZEa- 

LAND, AUSTRALIA, CAPE of HOPE, &ec.; 

with the reiative Advantages each of the Colouies offer 

for Emigration, and Practical Advice for Iutending 

Emigrants. By Samvuer Bouter, Esq. 

Author of ‘‘ The Haud-Book for Ra-tdlien Emigrants.” 
Published by N. H. Cures, 139, Cheapside, London ; 
Gapssy, Manchester; G. Pau, Liverpool; W. R. 
M Puacy, Glasgow. 
_ Lit 880. Price 5s. 64. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Contents: 1. *‘ Ideas”? for Hexameter and Elegiac 

Verses --2. Aleaics - 3. Sapphics—4. The «ther Horatian 

Metres—5. Appendix of Pvetical Phraseology, and Hiuts 

on Versifieation. 

By the Rey. Taomas Kercutver Arxoup, M.A. 

Rect rof Lyndon, aud late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, 


ra am bridge, 
Rivrneroys, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Just Published, by the Same Author, 
A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. In i2mo. 2s. 


On Tuesday, Third Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 
NIMAL MAGNETISM. Being 
the Fir.t Part of Animal Magnetism and Homoso- 
athy; with Notes, illustrative of the Inflaence of the 
ind on the Body. By Eowrn’ Lee, Esq. Member of 
the Principal Europeau Medical and Chirurgieal Socie- 
ties; Aathor of the “* Baths of Germany,” &e. 
Just Published, by the Same Author, Secoud Edition, 


ice 7s. 6d. 

OBSERVATIONS on the MEDICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS and PRACTICE of FRANCE. ITALY, and 
GERMANY ; with a Parallel View of English aud Fo- 
reign Medicine aud Surgery. 

Caurcui.«, Princes Strect. 





sisi QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLIIL. is Pablishe. This Day. 
Contents: 

Vietor Hugo's Letters on the Rhiue. 

Parochial Catechizing. 

Edwin the Fair. By the Author of Philip Van 
Artevelde.”’ 

Mediceval Ka'endars—Church Festivals. 

Handley Cross; or the Spa Hunt. 

Queens of France. and Royal Favourites. 

. = Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popu- 
ation, 

Macaulay's Lays of Rome. 

. Election Committees and Parliamentary Regis- 
trations. 

Dickens's American Notes. 

Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 

.» The Ashburton Treaty. 

Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street. 


BES Se Noop wre 


i 


‘tn E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 153. is Just Published. 
Contents. 
The Advertising Syst«m. 
Archdeacon Williams's Homerus, 
The Reervations of Christopher North. 
The Bible in Spain. 
Madame Schopenbauer's Recollections of Bygone 
Times iu Germany. 
Wilson's Voyage round Scotland and the Isles. 
The Lost Standards of Weightand Measure— 
Principles of M-trical Reform. 
8. Distress in the Manufacturing Districts — Causes 
and Remedies. 
9. Ministerial Misrepresentations regarding the East. 
London: Loxeman and Co, Edinburgh; A. and C, 
Brack. 


This Day is Published, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 
1. Awe J of Socrates—The Utilitarians. 
2. State of the Nation - Tariffs. 
3. The Disasters in Afghanistan. 
4. The Statesmen of ny during the War of 
Indepeurenee. 
5. The Spanish Ques‘ion. 
6. AMsthetical Study of Art. 
7. Austrian Statistics, Illustrated by Official Tables 
from Unpublished Sources. 
London: K. and J. E. Taytor, Red Liow Court, Fleet 
Street. 


INANCIAL STATISTICS OF 
AUSTRIA ; from hitherto unpublished documents. 
The Continuation of these inportant Documents is 
Contained in the BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXVIII. just, Published. 
R. aud J. E. Tayzox, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, in 
HE PRITISH MAGAZINE, for 
Marcu, the Rev. W. S. Humphrey's Account of 
his Dismissal by the Church Missionary Society; it con- 
tains also au article on the Ecclesiastical Coarts Bill. 
T. Crere Sauru, 13. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
and supplied by all Booksellers. 


HE ILLUSTRATED POLY TECH- 
NIC REVIEW, No. 1X. (with numerous Illus- 
trations.) Contents: 

Ana‘omy iu its Application to the Fine Arts. No, 3— 
Art In the Churches of Paris—Paiatings at St. Sulpice— 
The Paris Art Union—Reviews: Becquerel’s Physics ; 
Lady Grosvenor’s Yacht Voyage. &c. &c.— Professor 
Giegery on Chemistry: No. 1.—Notices ou Science, 
the Fine Arts, Music, Theatricals, &e. 143, Strand. 


Ou the Ist of March, Price ls. No. 3 of the 
EW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
of NATURAL HISTORY, or “ ZOOLOGIST.” 
The Papers are by Messrs. Bladon, Jordan, Be!l, 
Salmon, Reece. Newman, Holme, Yarrell, Couch, 
Laudsborough, Quekett, Walker, Dr. Drammond, and 
other Naturalists. The figures represent a new British 
fish, a gold-fish bearing a liviag vegetable, and the 
minute anatomy of the horse leech. 
Lendow: Joux Vay Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
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In] SOR aes vol. 503 pages. Price i0s. 6d. 
PO LAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA &e. &c. 
W. Cooxe Tayior, LL 
* Ttis precisely such a summary as was wanted by the 
general reader, and will be most acceptable to those who 
have not the leisure or the opportunity to master more 
works on the subect. Such a volume, in 
er, has long beea wanted iu our Schools, where 
ittle is ee of Ludia more than may be learnt as a 
phieal exercise; and yet the stirring and romantic 
interest ofthe theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommend it to the teacher as likely tu prove a 
I and animating addition tu the usual course of 
Historical Instruction, ~ Dr. Taylor contines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expressivun of po- 
litical opinion one way orthe other; aud heuee his work 
may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful reader.”’ 
—John Bull, Nov. 13. 
J, Mappen aud Uo. 8, Leadenhall Street. 

A List of all the Elemeutary Works Published in 
Hindvostanee, Persian, Sauscrit, and the languages of 

the East, may be had on application. 


Just Pablished, 
In 1 thick vol, 12mo. containing 670 Pages, Price $3. 6d. 
elegantly bound in green, 
LEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, ona New and Systematic Plan; from 
the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Viewna. To which 
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